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BAKING POWDER, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


Is made by Prof. Horsford’s process, the only process ‘that 


produces a baking powder of any nutritive value. 


It supplies the nutritious and strength-giving phosphates 


required by the system. 


COUNT 


Makes biscuit that dyspeptics can eat hot. 


It requires less shortening than any other baking 
powder. 


It makes biscuit that are sweet and palatable 
when cold. 


It is the strongest baking powder made. 
It is reeommended by eminent Physicians. 


It contains no cream of tartar, alum or any adui- 
teration whatever. 


No Other Baking Powder has these Qualities. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford tot! 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family mec 

MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School, 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, fcr 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA. 


Hosford’s Baking Powder is put up in glass bottles, and is fo 
Sale by all Grocers. Try it. Every bottle Warranted. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. . 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
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CHAPTER 
WARMTH, DRYNESS, AND OTHER 


III. 
WEIGHTIER MATTERS. 
FTER the selection of the site, the 
== next point for Mr. Wynne’s decision 
was the material of which the house 
was to be built. Chiefly for economi- 
cal reasons, he chose wood. “There 
are three elements for us. to con- 
sider,” said he, “the size, the cost, 
and the quality. The size is already 
determined for us by the size of our 
family, which will require a certain 
amount of room. The cost is also fixed; I 
can’t take from my business more than the 
sum I have appropriated. The quality is of 
minor importance, and must conform to the 


cost and size. 


drain. 
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| the sewer, either by discharging 


The house must be thoroughly and safely built— | 


there is no economy in building otherwise—but it may be mainly of | 


cheap material, for ‘cheap’ and ‘poor’ are by no means synony- 
mous terms. It is always wasteful and extravagant to use poor 
materials ; it is always wise to use cheap materials when they serve 
their purpose well. Wood is cheap as compared with brick or 
stone, but a well built wooden house is much better than a poorly 
built house of the more durable materials.” 

As between brick and stone for the rough cellar and foundation 
walls, he found that bricks would cost twelve dollars a thousand 
laid in cement, and a rubble stone wall fifteen cents per cubic foot. 
As the stone wall should have an average thickness of eighteen 
inches and the brick wall of twelve inches, the latter at these prices 
would cost ten or twelve per cent. the most. At ten dollars per 
thousand for the bricks and sixteen cents per cubic foot for the 
stone wall, the balance would have been the other way. As a pro- 
tection against dampness and extreme cold, it is most desirable to 
have the upper part of a foundation wall hollow, and as an air 
space cannot well be made in a rubble stone wall, Mr. Wynne’s 
plan was to make the rough foundation its full thickness only four 
feet in height; then, setting back six inches from the inner face, 
start a four-inch wall of bricks, leaving an air space of two inches, 
and constructing the visible underpinning wholly of hard brick, as 
shown upon this figure of the cross section. The stone wall would 
start sixjnches below the bottom of the cellar, and as the ground 
was not sure to be perfectly dry at all times, he laid, just within the 
wall, a drain of three-inch horseshoe tiles. The joints were covered 
with paper to keep out the dirt, but were not cemented, and the 
“trench” in which they lay was filled with stone chips and gravel, 
to be finally covered by the cement floor. It is not important that 
this drain should be tight, but it must have a true and constant 
descent toward the outlet. The plumber, who was as honest and 


* This series of papers will treat of various kinds of home-buildings,—for those 
intending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
usual intervening grades, with illustrations of each. 


Exchanges are invited to extract, on giving proper credit. 
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intelligent as any other mechanic, but no more infallible, proposed 
to connect this drain directly with the sewer, interposing a common 
running trap to prevent the sewer gas from flowing freely ino the 
This arrangement was vetoed very promptly. si ice there 
could be no certainty that the trap 
would always be full of water; and 
even if it were, it would not hold 
against even a strong wind pres- 
sure. The drain within the cellar 
was indeed covered by the cement 
floor, but that would not prevent 
the slow exhalation of poisonous 
gases if they once found an en- 
trance to the drain under the cellar 
bottom. The outlet, therefore, must 
be completely disconnected from 


into the street gutter upon the sur- 
face or by falling into an open well, 
the overflow from which might be 
carried by a detached pipe into the 
sewer. 

The subdivisions of the cellar, 
which Mrs. Wynne had referred 
to her husband, were mainly determined by the partitions above, 
which, although they were themselves of wood, required a firm 
foundation for their support. The division walls in the cellar were 
all of bricks, and the floor covered with cement, that for the laun- 
dry having a thin coat of Portland cement, which becomes very 
hard and may be painted. However dry and well ventilated, all 
wood work should be left out of it as far as possible, especially in 
any permanent form, as floors or partitions. Wooden stairs are of 
course the most available, but they should be made as open as 
possible, and so constructed as to have no dark corners underneath 
or beside them to hold or conceal] dirt. Cupboards and shelves 
should be put up on the same principle. Wood in damp, dark and 
hidden places is always subject to the attacks of insects and vermin, 
and will, sooner or later, impart an air of mustiness and decay. 

Ordinary mortals are sometimes in doubt as to the best mode of 
warming a house. Mr. Wynne was not an ordinary mortal, and 
was not perplexed. He knew both by theoretical analysis and by 
actual experience that, in the present stage of scientific knowledge, 
the cheapest and most satisfactory application of wood or coal to 
the warming of houses is by means of steam. The difference in first 
cost between a good hot air furnace—and there are such, relatively 
speaking—and an apparatus for steam or steam and hot water 
would be, in such a house as his, about three hundred dollars. He 
reckoned a saving of two or three tons of coal each year in favor 
of the latter, and this would offset the interest upon the increased 
cost, while on the score of convenience and comfort the gain would 
be incalculable. The difficulty of warming from a single chamber 
or reservoir of hot air ina cellar the rooms of the first floor, that 
are remote from it and on the windward side, is familiar to every 
one who has tried the experiment, and it makes no difference 

whether the central chamber is in the form of a portable furnace, a 
furnace set in brick walls, or a steam boiler. The latter, even 


Cross Section of Cellar Wall. 


though surrounded by radiators and enclosed in a well built vault, 
' has no advantage over a hot air furnace, provided the furnace 
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the steam pipes. But when steam or hot water is properly applied 


have no more effect upon the warmth of the different rooms than 
it would if they were all furnished with stoves. 

Taken both at their best, there is no doubt that Mr. Wynne’s de- 
cision concerning the relative merits of steam heating and hot air 
furnaces was quite right; but neither is satisfactory as the sole 
means of warming a house—a fact of which this gentleman was 
fully aware. “The warming of a house,” said he, “should give 
something more than a supply of warm air. Furnace heat and 
steam heat are lifeless even in comparison with an air-tight stove, 
which is probably the most truly infernal means, so far as the 
health of the inmates is concerned, ever devised by the adversary 
for the warming of human habitations. But, bad as they are, they 
have a semblance of life. The draught will sometimes roar, the 
wood or coal will snap, and they are instinctively assigned -the 
place of honor, treated as the center of attraction, and the other 
furniture pays them a respectful deference, not solely through fear 
of getting scorched. A room,cannot be said to be unoccupied that 
contains a living fire, although the fire is shut up in a cage of sheet 
iron and mica. But who pays any respect to a hole in the floor, 
or a coil of iron pipe, unless driven to it by actual suffering, or 
tarries beside it longer than he can help? These appliances may 
be used to overcome the rigors of a northern winter, but no house 
outside of the tropics is really well fitted for human habitation 
unless the most commonly used apartments are supplied with open 
fire-places. Dry hardwood, bituminous coal, anthracite coal, char- 
coal, a gas jet or a kerosene lamp, may be used for fuel according 
to the situation and to circumstances, but a place for a visible fire, 
with a well constructed flue leading out of doors, is an indispensable 
means of grace.” 

All of which is true beyond question. Of course, the kerosene 
lamp and the gas jet could not be expected to bring tropical heat 


change of air, which is not less important than warmth. Indeed, 
it is practically added warmth, because in a wholesome atmosphere 
a lower temperature suffices for comfort. Moreover, if a house is 
warmed by the “indirect” method, a constant outward draught is 
essential to its successful operation. 

Notwithstanding the economy necessary to keep the cost of his 
house within the appropriation, Mr. Wynne decided to have it well 
supplied with fire-places, but they were to be built, with one or two 


FIRE-PLACE. 


exceptions, of good common bricks, and the mantels were either 
omitted altogether or designed in the simplest fashion. It is a 
common notion that a wooden chimney-piece must be elaborately 
finished, which is all right when everything else is of corresponding 
elegance, but most incongruous in a cheap house. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why the work about a fire-place 


never leaks gas and is never heated hotter than the temperature of 

| there need be no more of it. 
to warming a house, the pipes are themselves carried, if not actu- | 
ally into the rooms to be warmed, at least into close proximity to | 
them. Then the wind pressure on the outside of the house will | 


on a wintry day, but they render efficient service in provoking a | 


HousSEKEEPING. 


Yet most builders and interior deco- 
rators would laugh to scorn a request to design and build a chimney- 
piece that should cost no more than the casing of a door, although 
the door itself and all its trimmings were included. 

Thus the heating question, as to its active side, was settled ; but 
warmth, as the result of right construction, bears the same relation 
to warming a house that saving 
money bears to earning; and while 
it is true enough that nothing can 
be saved till the earnings have 
made a beginning, it is equally 
certain that not all the wealth of 
the universe will keep a spendthrift 
from penury. Neither is it pos- 
sible to keep warm in a cold house, 
though one has all the coal mines 
of the Alleghanies to draw from. 
When Mr. Wynne announced that 
he should build a wooden house he 
knew very well that he was speak- 
ing figuratively. Except the log 
cabins of the pioneers, we have no 
wooden dwellings, and they require 
to be well stuffed with clay in order 
to be comfortable. The modern 
wooden house in its usual form is 
made of nearly everything else un- 
der the canopy as well as of wood. 
It usually wears a waterproof coat, made of lead and oil, which not 
only keeps it dry, but closes many of the finer crevices through 
which the wind and 


pmoke flue 


Y rain would find their 

way. Underneath 
Y the clapboards it 
has a vest of rosin 


sized paper that 
closes still more of 
the seams that are 
inevitable among the rough boards of the lining. Not infrequently 
a heavy undershirt of bricks or mineral wool is allowed, which adds 
greatly to the warmth and security of the frame. A complete lining 
of mortar in the shape of plastering on the walls and ceilings of the 
rooms is almost invariably found, and this is rendered still more 
impervious to air from the outside by a finishing coat of paint or 
paper. As these various appliances are inexpensive, there is no 
good excuse for omitting them, certainly no economy in trying to 
keep warm without their aid. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALTERNATIVES AND CONTROVERSIES. 


These are among the weightier matters to which Mr. Wynne 
gave the first place in his arrangements for house building: ques- 
tions of sanitation and comfort, warmth, dryness, light and air. If 
all the steps in his progress were described in detail, and the rea- 
sons for them were fully set forth, the new library that is going to 
be built in Boston, sometime when the public and the politicians 
and the architects and the builders and artists and the literary 
people can agree upon a plan, would scarcely contain the books 
that would be written. To say that, in al] matters relating to con- 
struction, his judgment was prompt and unerring, would be to 
repeat what has already been stated. His wisdom was further 
displayed by referring all matters of taste to his wife and oldest 
son, the latter, according to the familiar rule in all well organized 
families, ‘taking after” the maternal side of the house. The 
danger of family jars, therefore, would be found, if at all, at those 
points where the essential construction seemed to involve esthetic 
considerations. 

In the matter of hardwood floors his requirement fortunately 
coincided with the wishes of his wife and son, although from a 
different standpoint. He desired them because they were cleaner, 
more durable, and more economical than carpets; they preferred 
them for the same reasons, and because they would affiliate more 
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readily with the new furnishings, and, it must be confessed, because 
they are fashionable. 

The treatment of doors adopted by the other side of the house 
did not meet his approval, but he was too conservative in his do- 
mestic government to do more than enter a protest against the 
ynamental draperies that were suspended, not only before the 
windows, but across the doors. “If the doors are io be hidden by 


nortieres,” said he, “they shall be made of the cheapest material, | 


nlain white pine, and of the simplest design. 
>xpensive ornamental doors to be kept out of sight.” To this 
especially in the case of the sliding doors, whick would rarely be 
drawn from their pockets in the wall, there was no objection to 
made. 

It would have been his choice, also, to have wooden shades or 


I shall furnish no | 


| of the wood. 


blinds for the windows, because they would not fade, wear out, or | 


ecome moth eaten; but here he went no further than a verbal pro- 
test. Crétonnes and Canton flannels in all colors, cotton and wool 
momie cloths, Turkish satins, silk and wool Turkomans, Roman 
damask, linen and silk velours, plushes stamped and plain, cut and 
uncut, draperies ranging in cost from fifteen cents to twenty dollars 
a yard, afford resources in the way of form and color, and add too 
much of beauty and brightness to plastered walls and wood casings 
to be excluded. 
In the treatment of these same plastered walls they discussed 
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to its nature, easily disfigured and worn off, and necessarily re- 
newed sooner or later. He was, however, obliged to admit that 
color was an important element in the furnishing of the rooms, 
and that the filling, waxing, oiling and varnishing, usually applied 
to the surface of unpainted wood to preserve it, are equally foreign 
to the raw material, and differ from paint chiefly in being trans- 
parent. They require scarcely less care, and must be renewed 
from time to time if they are to be kept in a satisfactory condition. 
An agreeable compromise was effected by painting all the chambers 
and finishing the work of the first story to show the natural grain 
The natural co/or of the wood is a different matter, 
being about as definite as “stone color” or “red,” which may be 
anything from a bay horse to a cinnamon rose. Unless wood is 
allowed to change, growing gradually year by year darker and 
darker, it must be given an artificial tinge of some sort in the 
“filling and finishing.” ‘This may be indefinitely modified and still 


| show distinctly the markings of the grain, which satisfies the notion 


They could be left smooth and white; they 


iovr alternatives. 
could be dyed in the wool—that is, yellow ochre, venetian red, or 
any other cheap coloring material could be mixed with the last 
coat of mortar, giving the walls a plain tint, provided it was well 


ixed and properly put on; thirdly, they could be papered; and 

vurthly, they could be painted. The paternal head preferred 

plain white walls, not merely for economy’s sake, but as being 
iore cheerful! 

Kalsomine, that is water color, on the walls was vetoed by both 
sides of the house, because it is easily soiled and very difficult to 
clean or repair, being, in this respect, inferior even to paper, which 
can be repaired, to a reasonable extent, without going over the 
entire room. But Mr. Wynne objected to paper on sanitary and 
economic grounds, not that the first outlay would be so great, but 
the cost of re-papering would, according to his estimate, pay the 
interest on an investment five times as great as the first cost of the 
paper. The walls were therefore painted in harmoniously blended 

lors, which, with a moderate amount of ornamentation, involved 

: expense about twice that required for papering. 

On still another point there was found to be a serious difference 

opinion. 
“hardwood” finish over paint, and, but for maintaining the high 
‘oral ground he had assumed in leaving questions of taste to his 

iie, would have given unqualified orders to finish all the interior 

od work in its natural grain. Indeed, he was inclined to claim 
‘his as a matter of construction, so unwarrantable did it seem to him 
‘o cover the surface of the wood with paint—a substance foreign 


Mr. Wynne had no doubt of the great superiority of | 


of those who think this a more “ natural” finish than paint. 


CHAPTER V. 
\ DEMAND FOR MORE ROOM. 
Among other rare and excellent qualities in a man of enterprise, 
Mr. Wynne was able to “go slow” when circumstances required 
moderation. ~The commonly accepted evidence of executive ability 


—is it peculiar to American enterprise ?—is “ push,” and this qual- 
ity is held in such high esteem that business men are apt to acquire 
a habit amounting to moral conviction that there is no legitimate 
way of accomplishing anything in the world except by noisy, per- 
sistent and ostentatious pushing, which means urging the business 
forward in the shortest possible space of time. To the advice, “get 
money honestly, if you can, but get it,” we add, “do your work 
quickly and well, if you can, but do it quickly.” In the matter of 
building, if a barn is to be built in the early summer to receive the 
July harvest, or a factory to supply goods for an empty market, 
haste may be more important than either thoroughness or economy 
of construction; but when, as commonly happens in house building, 
the reverse is true, time becomes an essential element, and push- 
ing beyond reasonable limits defeats the worthier ends. 

Mr. Wynne allowed a full year for building the house, which, for 
a wooden building of this quality, is fair allowance. The work was 
begun the first of April, the plastering was well dried by the last of 
October, and the interior finishing was accomplished under the in- 
fluence of the dry artificial heat which is so much better for inside 
work than the open air of summer, unless it happens to be a very 
dry summer. They took possession of the house the first of May, 
allowing one month for the putting in of the furniture and for the 
last lingering odors of paint, fillers and general newness to escape. 

Now a wise man may safely predict that he will be wiser to-mor- 
row than he is to-day, but just how far or in what direction his 
wisdom will extend he cannot in the nature of the case perceive. 
For more than a year this worthy householder frequently assured 
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his friends that if his house were to burn down the next day, he 
would rebuild it in its identical shape, without changing so much 
as a pane of glass or a tenpenny nail. But all at once, one autumn 
day—he could scarcely tell when the idea assumed definite shape— 
he found himself yielding to the conviction that his house was not 
large enough. Human nature, we all know, is doubtless capable 
of indefinite expansion. Once give him room enough there is no 
limit to the space a man will contrive to occupy—no certainty that 
he will not think himself crowded even in the most ample apart- 
ments. Especially does prosperity tend to change the relation of 
a man to his surroundings, and no sooner does he find himself able 
to maintain a large establishment than he makes the discovery that 


he has been hitherto in a cribbed, cabined and confined condition. | 


Mr. Wynne was not prepared to admit that the rooms were too 
small for the use originally intended, but accounted for their lack 
by the growth of his family. Although this was the same numeri- 
cally as when the house was projected, since that time his oldest 
son had become an American citizen, his oldest daughter was no 
longer a girl, but a young lady, and the younger children were filling 
various rooms with special and personal articles of use and orna- 
ment to that extent that they were becoming crowded, it was there- 
fore his idea that the house was too small, not on account of the 
size of the rooms, but the number. 
defect, he immediately set about rectifying it. This could be done 
in two ways: building an addition in the form of a wing annexed 
to the house, or modifying the roof so as to give available chambers 
for the children in the third story. In his opinion the difficulty 
must be overcome by one or the other of these two means, but for 
once in his life he failed to be fully informed of all the circum- 
stances affecting the situation. As they were about leaving the 
office one night, Don astonished his father by saying, “ Before you 
do anything about altering the house, I suppose I ought to tell you 
that I am thinking of going to housekeeping myself before long.” 
To say that the elder gentleman was amazed at this announcement 
would be an extremely mild way of putting it. He was aware that 
his son had cast a vote at the last presidential election, but that he 
was a full grown man, and that he himself was “old Mr. Wynne,” 
had not before occurred to him. For the moment he was dumb, 
and Don continued, using the first person plural that renders all 
further explanation needless: “ We expect to begin in a small way, 
of course; in fact, it may be best to board for a while, but my going 
away will leave you at least one more room; and, perhaps, if we 
should keep house after a while, Bessie or Kate might live with us. 
Alice would like it, and I’m sure I should.” 

“Her name is Alice, is it?” said Mr. Wynne, at last recovering 
speech. “ Has she any other name?” 

“Yes, but it isn’t of much consequence, for I don’t expect she 
will keep it long. However, it is an excellent name, quite as good 
as ours. You know her father, and I think the family stand well 
in your estimation. I’ve never heard of any tramps or dead-beats 
among them.” 

To this, on learning the family name, Mr. Wynne accorded a 
ready assent, and asked for a day to consider the matter. A part 
of his consideration consisted in consulting the Family Bible, from 
which he learned that Don would be twenty-three on his next birth- 
day, and that he himself had taken upon himself the cares of do- 
mestic life at the early age of twenty-two. 

Knowing that his father’s decisions were apt to be irrevocable, not 
so much because they were stubbornly maintained as because they 
were based upon reasons that were not easily controverted, the young 
man was naturally anxious for the rendering of the verdict. He had 
not long to wait, and it came in a somewhat Socratic fashion. 

“What do you expect your wife to do?” 

“To do? Why, I suppose she will——. I don’t know exactly 
what you mean. If we should keep house, probably she would 
attend to the housekeeping ; if we board, there wouldn't be so very 
much to be done. You wouldn’t have her go into the mill, would 
you, or out to house work or take in plain sewing?” 

“Wouldn't that be better than staying at home and doing nothing ? 
Devoting her time and thoughts chiefly to fancy work, dressing to 
please her husband, and devising other interesting ways of spending 
his income? Unless your wife will be an immediate and positive 
help to you, wouldn’t it be wiser for you to defer marriage until 
you are quite beyond the need of assistance from anybody ?” 


Having once admitted the | 


: 
| Don smiled confidently at the suggestion that Alice would |. a needle 
| anything but a mighty help to him, and flushed as he remembered M ithi 
| his own virtual dependence upon his father. He had no doubt that lid not: 
| the future Mrs. Don would be as industrious and helpful as the ince OF 
| model wife and mother of the twenty-ninth chapter of Proverls, { large 
| but he couldn’t very well ask her if she was ready and willing ‘0 7 thing h 
| do her share of work in the new partnership. In fact, if he had » 
| confessed the truth frankly, he would probably have averred that 7 
| to shield his beloved from all the toils and cares of life, bearing 
| himself a double share for her sake, was precisely what he wishe |. 
| Still, he could speak truly in saying that he thought she wou) 
| prefer housekeeping to boarding, as he himself would, if it were 
_ not for the larger outlay required to begin. 
“ Even in two rooms?” asked his father. And to this also Don 
| gave an unflinching affirmative. 
| “Ask the young woman if she would be willing to go to house- 
keeping in two rooms and do her own work? That was the way 
your mother and I began.” 
| Just how the desired information was obtained is not recorded, 
but, on being satisfied that the young people were reasonably free 
from false notions concerning their setting forth on the voyage « { 
life, Mr. Wynne, the elder, announced that, although under other 
circumstances it might be advisable to adopt a more modest style 
of beginning, he proposed to advance the necessary funds for 
building a small cottage for their use. The only condition attache:! variow 
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| was that Don should take entire charge of its construction from 
| the very beginning, and that the wedding should take place in the 
| completed building. 
As nothing could be done upon the building until spring, they 
would have the winter in which to perfect the plans and to get 
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everything in readiness, so that, if the work was well managed, the 


house might be ready for occupation in the early autumn. This 
programme did not quite answer Don’s notion of beginning house- 
keeping “ very soon,” but, after his mother had advised the imme- 
diate €ormal announcement of the engagement in order that the 
future mistress might participate freely in the planning and building 
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of the house, he acceded with a good grace to what struck him as 


a needless delay. 

Within a month the plans were ready for the contractors. They 
lid not meet Mr. Wynne’s idea in regard either to external appear- 
nce or arrangement of interior. A low, broad house, with rooms 

{ large size but few in number on the first floor, was unlike any- 
thing he had ever seen in cheap, modern houses, and there were 
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arious irregularities and unconventional contrivances that dis- 
turbed his evenly balanced sense of fitness. Still, he reflected, 


House KEEPING. 


chat the chief excellence of a wife is that she suits her husband, | 


and the highest merit in a house consists in its adaptation to the 
needs and tastes of the occupants. 
So he paid the bills and held his peace, like a good father and a 
wise father-in-law. 
C. Gardner. 
(.Vo. LIL. of Mr. Gardner's “ Model Homes for Model House- 
keeping” will introduce the Workmen's Cottages, leaving the 


larger house which Mr. Wynne will build, when he gets rich, for | 


the latter part of the Series.) 


THE BABY’S PRAYER. 
“ Faith like unto a little child.” 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 
I knelt beside my darling’s crib, 
The old nurse slumbered in her chair ; 
The night lamp shed a feeble ray, 
Reproachful of the hearth-stone’s glare. 


I watched as only mothers watch— 
I prayed as only mothers pray, 

Who see the silent foe approach 
To tear their best belov’d away. 


And soon the child began to stir, 
The sweet blue eyes were opened wide, 
She murmured softly “ please mamma, 
Lay dollie here—right by my side.” 


I found the doll just where it fell 

From out her arms, that first sad day 
My little one began to drocp, 

And said she was “ too tired to play.”’ 


I brought it, and she held it close— 
“I missed my dollie szch a heap! 

I finks that now I have her here 
I'll say my ‘ Lay me down to sleep.’ 


” 


A struggle with the flut’ring breath, 
Then “ S’ould I die before I wake,” 
Fell slowly from the tiny lips, 
‘**T pray the Lord, my soul to take.” 


A pause, and then she spoke again, 
““ I’se sick, and wants to come to you, 
Dear Jesus, ’cause you'll make we well ; 
Please take me—and take dollie too.” 


* * * * * * 


The fire upon the hearth blazed up, 
And waked the old nurse in her chair ; 
She drew me gently from the crib, 
My baby was no longer there. 
—.-ldelaide Preston. 


* Men are bound to obey the law of Society.” 

A first call from a new acquaintance should be speedily returned. 

Great pains should be taken by a hostess to introduce shy people. 

A mistress should inform her servants what they are to say to all 
comers. 

One card a year left at the door, or one sent in an envelope, con- 
tinues the acquaintance. 

In calling on the sons or daughters, every visitor should have a 
card for the father and mother. 

Introducing should not be indiscriminately done, at home or in 
society, by any lady, however kind-hearted. 

If one lady desires to be introduced to another, the hostess should 
ask_if she may do so, of course, unobtrusively. 

There is no necessity of calling after a tea or general reception, if 
one has attended the festivity or has left or sent a card on that day. 

No gentleman should ever be introduced to a lady unless her 
permission has been asked, and she be given an opportunity to be 
refused. 

In her own house a hostess should always extend her hand toa 
person brought to her by a mutual friend and introduced for the 
first time. 

Strangers staying in town, who wish to be called upon, should 
send their cards by post with address attached, to those whom 
they would like to see. 

“Not at home” is a proper formula if ladies are not receiving; 
nor does it involve a falsehood. It merely means that the lady is 
not at home to company. ; 

A disagreeable woman can always find precedents for being for- 
mal and chilling; a fine tempered woman can always find reasons 
enough for being agreeable. 

Cards of condolence must be returned by a mourning card sent 
in an envelope at such reasonable time after the death of a relative 
as one can determine again to take up the business of society. 

A lady who is fully aware of her own respectability, who has al- 
ways lived in the best society, is never afraid to bow or call first, or 
to introduce the people whom she may desire should know each 
other. 

Ceremonious visiting is the machinery by which an acquaintance 
is kept up in a circle too large for social visiting, but every lady 
should try to make one or two informal calls each winter on inti- 
mate friends. 

In America it is the fashion to shake hands, and most women, if 
desirous of being cordial, extend their hands, even on a first intro- 
duction; but it is, perhaps, more elegant to make a bow only, at a 
first introduction. 

It is well for all housekeepers to devote one day in the week to 
the reception of visitors,—the morning to tradespeople and those 
who may wish to see her on business, and the afternoon to those 
who call socially. 

A lady has a right to leave her card without asking for the lady 
of the house if it is not her day, or if there is any reason—such as 
bad weather, pressure of engagements, or the like—which renders 
time an important matter. 


A PROVERB AND A POSTSORIPT. 


Miss Lucretia P. Hfle sends to Goop HOUSEKEEPING a new 
proverb made out of an old one “diligently revised and improved ” 
—like King James’ version of the Bible,and says: “I am tempted 
to send you a proverb of my own invention—or rather the enlarge- 
ment of an old one to add to your small ‘bits.’ It is one that has 
been worked out by my own experience: 

“<4 Watched Pot Never Boils—but an Unwatched Pot Boils 
Over.” 

[This proverb is so good, so true, so pat, that we pick it out from 
among our.“ bits” and lay it on our Table of Contents on a plate 
“by Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

** Manners and Social Usages,”’ by Mrs. John Sherwood, 
New York, 


Ilarper & Brothers, 
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TOM AND SALLY. 


Ilow rHey LoveEp AND LIVED A LIFE WorrH THE LIVING. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW THEY MANAGED TO HAVE “THINGS,” AND LIVED COSILY AND 
COMFORTABLY WITHOUT RUNNING IN DEBT. 


ALLY,” said Tom, as_he took down his 


which his wife had hung up to shield the 


“there’s one thing puzzles me about your as- 
tonishing devices; I expected all our clothes 
and things would smell of the cooking, the 
kitchen is so near.” 

“Well, my dear,” answered Sally 


wisdom, “that is because I never fry 


what penetrates and smells.” 

“ Never fry anything!” said aston- 
ished Tom. 

“ No, you may have observed that we never 
have doughnuts, or crullers, or griddle-cakes 
for breakfast.” 

“T have,” said Tom, pensively. 

“I dare say you have pined for them, but 
just reflect, how is your dyspepsia ?” 

Tom paused to think; he had been one of 
the million men who consider that a certain 
distress and discomfort after eating is a 


derive temporary relief from a dram of spirits 


mation of the digestive organs from such prac- 
tice; but Tom had not tried this escape; he had, 
itis true, trifled a little with patent medicines, 
beguiled by the romance of advertisement col- 
umns in the newspapers, and he had once con- 
sulted a doctor who gave him a few bismuth 


Doctor Ray knew very well that nothing could 
help a man who took his hurried meals at a 
country hotel, swallowed fried cakes, tough 
steak, grease-soaked eggs and half-raw ham, washed down by 


done veal with abundant pie, and drank copious ice-water for 
dinner, and supped on soda-raised cake, hash, fried tripe, hot biscuit, 
“ preserves ” (generally more or less fermented,) and cheap tea. 

This is the average fare of the country tavern, I speak with au- 
thority. having starved on it for three years; and any intelligent 
physician knows what its results must be; what can they do? 
Well for their patients if they are as forbearing as Doctor Ray 
and prescribe nothing harder than bismuth. ‘Tom really had not 
thought about his stomach for several weeks; but it had not 
occurred to him that it was less troublesome than for years. He 
had missed his fried cakes and his pie, but he had not been 
married quite long enough yet to scold about his wife’s manage- 
ment, so she had gone on providing wholesome and palatable food 
for him, and taking their meal-time as a chance for conversation, 
laughter, and a leisurely enjoyment of their food. Tom’s face 
grew so perplexed and surprised Sally had to laugh. 

* Looking for your dyspepsia, and can’t find it?” she said. 

“T really was,” said honest Tom. 

“Don’t you think it pays, dear, to give up pie and cake and 
fried things ?” 

“Y-es!" said Tom, who like all New England boys had been 
reared on pie and pork. 

“ But you do want pie ?” 

“That's so, Sally. I have missed my pie more than anything 
else; but if it gives you too much trouble why—” 
retorted Sally. “I can make delightful pies, 
better than any you ever ate, but it’s against my principles to 
make them, I'd as soon give you punch to drink as pies to eat, 


* Nonsense!” 


clothes that had no other place of refuge, | 


with a pretty little air of superior | 


Goon HouseKEEPING. 


Tom; but I suppose you'll have to eat pie at Thanksgiving, so § 


just once in the year I'll treat you !” 


Tom looked duly grateful though he did not yet give in his al 


legiance to Sally’s ideas; but he had to confess that he was bet‘cr 
and stronger under her provident care of his life than he had bee: 
for many along day. Their meals were simple enough, but » 
epicure could have asked for his to be better cooked. The lit:l 


bit of steak for dinner was always tender, juicy, done toa tum, "7 


the potato in its various forms always savory, the bread white and ‘ 


light, and whatever vegetable was in season Sally bought fres| 
from the milkman or some of her neighbors ; such vegetables ney er 
had been served at Tom’s hotel, and he learned to like them, one 
after another, till they used less and less meat. Fresh light bisc:i: 
stewed fruit and milk were spread on the supper-table, neit! cr 
meat or tea; while for breakfast ripe fruit and some form of whcat 
or oat-meal or Indian meal, with hot milk or cocoa, eggs baked, 

scrambled, a bit of salt or fresh fish, lettuce, radishes, watercrc ss 


| in their season, suspended fried cakes and the like detrimen‘al 


anything, and the vapor of hot fat is | 


articles; sometimes as a rare treat they had a dish of stewed 
oysters. Tom knew that his head was clearer than for a long 
time. As his health improved with good food and fresh air } is 


| work grew easier; he got writing to do evenings, and laid up d)!- 


necessary part of existence; some of them | 


and also derive a chronic and increasing inflam- | 


owders; doctors must do something. Yet | 
P 


lar by dollar, a little money for emergencies. 

By the time their year’s lease of the two rooms was over, Tom 
was promoted to be teller in the Downs Bank, and they felt justi- 
fied in hiring a small house. Mr. Gray, the retiring cashier, wo 
had to leave the bank on account of his health, had once takvn 
dinner with Tom. It happened this way. He had come in to ask 


about a certain transaction in bonds which had passed in tle 7 


course of the day before, through Tom’s hands, and which Mr. 
Gray had not at the time been present to attend to, and when tls 
had been explained Tom asked him to share their dinner. It was 
too late for him to go home, so he accepted the invitation and sat 
down in Sally’s kitchen to their very simple meal. No apologics 
were made for place or food, Sally treated her guest like a lacy, 


and served him with quiet hospitality. He went away much im- 7 


pressed by the exquisite neatness of her housekeeping, her good 
manners, and her cookery. 


“IT never ate such steak and baked potatoes in my life, An- 7 


geline,” he said to his wife. 

as Tom Green’s wife.” 
“She does well enough, and you can’t teach them Irish much.” 

languidly answered Mrs. Gray, from the depths of her stuficd 


“T wish Bridget could cook as well 


| rocker, where wrapped in a soiled pink wrapper, with her hair 
| twisted on crimping pins, she was absorbed in a very dir‘y 
“store ” coffee for breakfast; ate tougher over-done beef, and under- | 


pamphlet novel. Mr. Gray said no more. He had learned ly 


| long experience not to remonstrate with his wife on any household 


matter ; he loved peace, and could better put up with poor food. a 
lazy, dirty servant, and an ill-kept house, than with daily quarrels 
and hysterics. 


Now Mr. Gray owned a small house in Downs, standing ina | 


half-acre of garden and yard; it was too small to be easily let, for 
there were only two rooms on a floor, and a shed behind where tie 
cooking-stove could stand in summer. Few people could put up 
with such narrow accommodations; but when he heard Tom ask- 
ing anxiously about the rent of a house that proved to be beyond 
his means, Mr. Gray offered him this tiny dwelling at a rent which 
just suited the young man’s plans. It delighted Sally to think o: a 
house with two chambers, and a garden, she had not spent all of 
her five hundred dollars by any means, but had laid it up to wait 
for the home she hoped some day to own; the furniture she had 
bought would suffice for the same uses in part which it had hither‘o 
served. The parlor in the new house was larger than that in tie 
tenement, so Sally bought a strip of bordering and nailed it down 
all around the room. They found alittle Franklin stove among 
the old iron at a tin-shop, and when it was blackened and the 
brasses rubbed up, it made a cheerful fire-place, though the real 
warmth of the room came from a big stove in the next one, Sally 
persisting in using the shed as a cooking place. The sink in t)e 
real kitchen was always used for washing dishes; but Tom mace 
a board cover to it, and when Sally had finished her work she p tt 
on this cover, spread it with an old red shawl transformed into a 
table-spread by sundry quaint figures of all shapes and colors ct 
out fgom bits in her piece-bag and button-holed on in a deep 
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border; a few hooks were put into the ceiled wall above the nails 
for her dish cloths, soap-saucer and dipper, and on these hooks she 
hung a sort of lambrequin to match her cover, so that the sink 
looked like a wall-table, and guests admired its bright drapery. 

Upstairs she bought a cheap carpet for her own room, anda | 
matting for the spare room; her room had a register in the floor 
over the great stove in the dining-room, which softened the air 
in winter; the furniture in both rooms was the simplest possible ; 
gay spreads of crétonne covered the beds and matched the win- 
dow-curtain; only two pairs of blankets could be afforded, but 
these were supplemented by light scrim comfortables, tacked with 
bright worsted, and Sally had cut up a pair of fine old linen sheets 
that had been her mother’s into spreads for her bureaus and wash- 
stands and outlined on them quaint devices with red cotton, and 
in the two closets between the rooms Tom put up rows of double 
wardrobe hooks so that their accommodations were ample. 

The day they moved in was, for a wonder in New England, a 
warm, sunny first of May. Tom had strolled out after church the 
day before into a pine grove just beyond the village, and brought 
home his hands full of trailing arbutus. This in a white crockery 
bowl on the parlor table sent its fragrant incense through the clean 
and cheerful little dwelling, the sun sparkled on the bright brasses 
of the Franklin stove, the air was warmed by the fire in the dining 
room stove, and when Tom came home from the bank to dinner 
he found Sally waiting for him at the front door. 

“Oh, Tom!” she said, as she drew him in, and welcomed him 
withakiss. “This is home! isn’t it lovely? I wouldn’t change 
with any New York millionaire.” 

“Oh Sally!” retorted Tom. “ Think of the horses, the diamonds 
the fine furniture and pictures, the gowns you could have, the 
servants to wait on you.” 

“Fudge” emphatically answered Sally. “What do I want of 
horses? I'd rather walk any time than ride; and if we want to 
goanywhere Mr. Clapp will always let us have the old horse. I 
like that horse,he never runs away!” 

Tom sank down ina chair and roared. “ Run away! I believe 
you! he’s thirty years old I am sure; he can hardly walk away my 
Sally, poor old beast.” 

“Well, that’s the kind I like. I’m wretched behind a capering 
dancing creature, that has to be held in all the time; as for dia- 
monds I wouldn’t have ’emin the house. I should expect to be 
robbed and murdered every night of my life.” 

“They couldn’t doit every night,” put in Tom; dryly. Sally 
made a naughty little face at him, and wenton. “Fine furniture 
is anuisance, there’s moths and bugs and all sorts of things to 
!:eep out of it,and hourly agonies about scratches and nicks and | 
all that. My cane and splint chairs can be washed whenever | 
they're the least soiled, can you do that with satin and velvet? 
and when the crétonne on that sofa is dirty I can just rip it off 
and put ona new cover. I hate dirt.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I know you do!” 

“Pictures, too! I'd rather look out of this front window at 
the Ledge, or the back window at Tumbling Brook than have all 
the pictures in the world; and as for gowns, would you love me | 
any better in black velvet than you do in my blue gingham ?” 

Tom looked up at her lithe shape in the blue checked cotton 
dress, a little frill round the delicate white throat and a white 
apron its only adjuncts, and thought no duchess in her robes of 
state could be fairer. 
always exquisitely neat and trim. Her dark hair was glossy, her 
eyes deeply bright, her cheeks rosy and her lips scarlet with 
health, as she saucily smiled down at her husband. e 

“T couldn't love you any better than I do!” he said, so earnestly 


| 


that Sally’s eyes grew dim, and to avoid showing it she laughed , 


and went on with her refutations. 

“Best of all, my ginghams can wash and iron, and be invisibly 
patched if I tear them, you just ought to see my patching, Tom, 
i’sa fine art. And for servants! not I! they're a nuisance. I am 
the most independent woman, possible. I don’t have to stay at 
home for Bridget’s convenience, or order my meals to suit her en- 
gagements. Not that I ever should; but lots of women do. By- 
and-by Tom, when I get old and weak, and you are rich, I shall 
have to get help in the kitchen.” 

‘Tom laughed, that ever Sally should be old or he rich was an 


Sally’s dresses always fitted, and she was 
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absurdity ; and as he walked in to the first dinner in the new house 
and sat down in the cheerful sunny dining-room to broiled liver 
and bacon, mashed potatoes and baked rice, he gave in his ad- 
hesion to Sally’s happy philosophy. 


“T don’t believe anybody ever got such baked rice as this at 
Delmonico’s, Sally, and that broiled bacon is just right, give me 


another bit please, it amends the liver to perfection.” 


“That stove inthe shed is so handy,” irrelevantly answered 
Sally. “I never did quite like to cook where I ate, and if we 
could by and by get some sheathing paper and line that shed, and 
then ceil it over with matched boards, it would do to use all winter.” 

“ But the floor would be cold,” objected Tom. 

“Oh, I’ve got balls on balls of carpet-rags that Aunt Phelps 
gave me; she sewed rags when she couldn't do anything else, and 
we can save all our newspapers and wrapping-papers, and I'll have 
the carpet woven this summer, lay papers thick all over that old 
floor, and put the carpet down on them, I'll defy the cold then.” 

“T never saw such a contriver as you are!” exclaimed admiring 
Tom. 

“Tt’s such fun!” laughed Sally. 

—Rose Terry Cooke. 

(Chapter [11 will tell interestingly how some “homely advice” 
was well heeded.) 


DIVIDED INTO VERSES FOR EAsy AND PROFITABLE READING, 


Dow't stand when you can sit just as well. 

Don't put off the mending from week to week. 

Don't you know that vinegar will clean the isinglass in the 
stove doors ? 

Don't you know your floor oil cloths can be washed in buttermilk 
or kerosene? 

Don't give little children two languages to learn,—first baby-talk, 
then afterward true pronunciation. 

Don't hesitate to place a piece of zinc on the live coals in the 
stove; it will clean out the stove pipe. 

Don’t throw away nice woolen stockings when the feet are worn 
out, but cut them down for the children. 

Don't fail to be clean and tidy in every nook and corner, but 
Don't be a slave to a shining stove or carpet. 

Don't do unnecessary work because your grandmother did. 
There was not half so much to be done in her day. 

Don't cherish the idea that you will catch cold if you feel a bit of 
fresh air, or know there is an outlet for heated impure air. 

Don’t throw away old suspender rings, but sew them to the cor- 
ners of kitchen holders, serving a better purpose than loops to 
hang by. 

Don't flirt dirt from one piece of furniture to another and call it 
dusting, but take it up carefully in a dusting c/ofh and shake it from 
the window. 

Don't say “ micky”™ for milk, “ridey” for ride; baby will under- 
stand “hand mama your little dress” as readily as if you said 
“bring his 7¢¢/e dess to mama.” 

Don’t talk servants or family matters to callers, and Don's tell 
them the exact date of their last call. ‘They will be likely to make 
the interval longer the next time. 

Don’t you want to know that rose bugs can be destroyed by add- 
ing three or four spoonfuls of kerosene to a watering pot of water, 
if used freely when the bug appears ? 

Don't fail, in conversation, to occasionally pause and give the 
listener an opportunity to speak, and Don’t mistake polite listen- 
ing, prolonged, for interest in your subject. 

Dow t \ose a moment of the day; finish one piece of sewing be- 
fore commencing another ; on’t fail so to plan the work that sev- 
eral things may be attended to at the same time. 

Dow tiail to rest yourself during a long dav’s sewing by changing 
your seat occasionally, and in warm weather Don't fail to remem- 
ber that washing the face and hands will be found very refreshing. 

Don't sit over the stove, with your feet in the oven, complaining 
of being cold, but dress warmly and take a brisk walk in the open 

| air, when you will think the fire has taken a fresh start, or the 
weather has abated. 


—Sarah J. Blanchard. 


A CHAPTER OF HOUSEHOLD DON'TS, 
| | 


DOMESTIO SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


sy THE AUTHOR OF HouUSE DRAINAGE AND SANITARY, PLUMEING,” 
“TIINTS ON THE DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE OF DWEL- 
LINGS,”’ “ SANITARY ARCHITECTURE,” ETC. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES: THEIR DANGER AND HOW TO AVOID IT. 


ODERN town and ,country houses are 
rarely considered finished and com- 
pletely furnished, unless they contain 
a fair number of household conven- 
iences. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when Mr. and Mrs. B. decided to 
build a residence they agreed, at the 
outset, that their new home should not 
be without convenient, and labor-sav- 
ing devices. They had, accordingly, 
instructed their architect to make due 
provision in his plans for a number of 
set bowls in the bedrooms, the 


« ¥ 


guest’s chamber and nursery, for 
two or more bath-rooms, fully and elaborately equipped, for sinks 
in the kitchen and pantry, for stationary washtubs, boilers and 
tanks for hot and cold water supply, and they had, moreover, stipu- 
lated that, in order to avoid the inconvenience of carrying coal to 
ig every room in the house, of cleaning, lighting and keeping up a 
number of stove fires, and removing the ashes therefrom, the house 
should be heated by a furnace in the cellar. The new residence 
a was to be lighted with illuminating gas, and to be fitted up with the 
necessary piping. 

om The architect had acted strictly in accordance with their wishes, 
and after preparing preliminary plans and prospective sketches, 


of the house, the final plans had been drawn and were forwarded to 
the owner for approval, the architect, meanwhile, anxiously await- 
ing instructions in regard to taking the necessary steps toward 
commencing actual building operations. 


Frank H. Hamilton’s paper, “ The Struggle for Life against Civili- 
zation and Zstheticism,” read at a meeting of a body of scientific 
men, and the conclusions reached by the learned writer were of 
e such a startling nature that Mr. LB. immediately communicated them 
tert to his wife. And here is what he read: 


whether the sources of its impurity are to be found in our present system 


zation should make some concessions. If we limit ourselves to the 

consideration of the unwholesome atmosphere of our houses—although 

this does not by any means constitute the only possible or probable source 

; of sickness and physical decay incident to civilization—the concessions 

ASS demanded, as a condition of the successful application of our present 
knowledge of the laws of hygiene, are : 

ne 1. That all plumbing having any direct or indirect communication with 

A the sewers shall be excluded from those portions of our houses which we 

es “ habitually occupy. In other words, that it shall be placed in a separate 

building or annex. 
2. That we return to the open fire-place, or the grate, as a means of 
warming our private houses. 

Se 3. A diminished consumption of oxygen by gas-burners. It is still an 

aN open question whether we shall be able to light our dwellings with elec- 
tricity; but so long as we are obliged to depend upon gas we must con- 
tent ourselves with light, and not insist upon illumination. 

Sensible people as they were, both Mr. and Mrs. B. felt as if they 
should attach importance to advice, so opposed to the usual pre- 
vailing ideas about domestic fixtures. Mrs. L., particularly, was in 
perfect despair. She could not see how she was to get along with- 
out those convenient stationary wash-basins, without a dressing or 
toilet-room and a bath-tub fitted up in the nursery, nor could she 
conceive how in the world the cook would manage, for evena single 
day, without the useful sink and the necessary hot and cold water 
: in the kitchen. Already did she see in her troubled mind the cook 
} declare that she could not stay a day longer in sucha house. Mr. 
: I, in turn, was frightened at the suggestion, commanding him to 
abandon the much-cherished idea of warming his house by a fur- 


and making here and there changes suggested by the future ruler | oration. 


Just then Mr. B. happened to come across an abstract of Dr. | to prepare plans and specifications for heating, ventilation, lighting, 


of lighting, heating or drainage, it will be necessary, first of all, that civili- | 
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several winters ina much exposed country house, heated by fire- 
places only, and his experience could certainly not have been a 
pleasant one, for poor Mr. B. commenced to shudder and shiver at 
the prospect of sitting in front of a blazing fire, trying vainly to 
warm himself during a cold winter night, when the thermometer 
outside would register 20° below zero, while a cutting “ North- 
wester” would blow at the rate of 30 miles an hour, driving th» 
cold through all chinks and cracks into the house. He was incor- 
solable about having to give up lighting his rooms by the so con- 
venient gas-light, and the dread of his little children upsetting a 
kerosene lamp, or the nurse going to sleep with a burning candle 
near the bedside, made him almost give up all thoughts of building 
the long sought for home. 

In utter despair, both Mr. and Mrs. B. proceeded, the next day, to 
the architect’s office. The narration of their fears and anxieties. 


| caused by the reading of the article quoted, brought a faint smil 


No sane 
This scare about plumb 


upon the architect's face. “It’s all nonsense, that stuff ! 
man will ever heed such senseless advice. 
ing and ‘sewer gas’ is all humbug!” 
With this, however, neither Mr. nor Mrs. B. would rest satisfied, 
and they gladly accepted the architect’s suggestion to engage, be- 
fore proceeding further with the plans and contracts, the services 
of a sanitary engineer, to whom they could look for advice in al! 
matters relating to healthful building construction. The architec: 
happened to know of such an individual, and, contrary to the usua! 
feeling prevailing amongst his colleagues, was glad to have the 
trouble and care incidental to the purely practical questions oi 
heating, ventilation, plumbing and drainage taken off his hands. 


| thus enabling him to concentrate all his attention to the final de 


velopment of the plans, to the arrangement of the rooms, securing 


| to them the best possible aspect and prospect, to the structura! 
| details, and to the zsthetical features of interior and exterior dec- 


The worthy member of the “new profession,” whose services 
had been engaged at the wise and timely suggestion of the archi- 
tect, was at once given complete charge of all the sanitary arrange- 
ments in the proposed residence, and was, accordingly, requested 


water-supply, sewerage and sewage disposal. He was informed 
that Mr. and Mrs. B. had determined to spare no expense to make 


| their new house perfect, in and outside. The paragraph which had 
| caused so much anxiety to Mr. and Mrs. B. was also-referred to the 


| sanitary engineer, and an explanation required, which duly came * 
In order to render pure and innocuous the atmosphere of our houses, 


a nace, and to use nothing but open-grate fires instead. He had lived 


in the shape of a long letter of sensible advice, from which we only 
quote the following: : 

“Itis the object of all domestic sanitary appliances to facilitate 
good housekeeping by reducing the trouble and labor, and further- 
ing neatness and tidiness of servants; to aid in establishing perfect 
cleanliness in the household, and to increase the convenience and 
comfort of ahome. Indeed, the influence of good appliances upon 
the health of body and mind of individuals can hardly be ques- 
tioned, provided, of course, the fixtures are properly arranged and 
properly taken care of. To do entirely without ‘modern improve- 
ments’ would be almost as impossible as it would be to do without 
railroads, steamboats, telegraph wires and telephones. 

There is, notwithstanding, a certain amount of truth in the state- 
ments quoted, if we apply them to the actual condition of plumbing, 
heating and lighting arrangements in the majority of existing build- 
ings. After many years of experience in the sanitary inspection cf 
buildings in city and country, I am safe in positively asserting that 
there are few, very few houses only, which are habitable from a 
sanitary point of view. Asa rule, plumbing work done ten or more 
years ago is radically defective, and such is also true of the heating 
arrangements, whether by stove, furnace, steam or hot water ap- 
paratus, whether by direct or indirect radiation, and it applies 
equally to the fixtures and pipes serving to light our dwellings with 
illuminating gas. All these appliances combined continually tend 
to contaminate the atmosphere in our houses, and to this air, ren- 
dered measurably impure, much illness and continued low condition 
of health may, undoubtedly, be attributed. 

An enumeration of only the most usual defects would fill a vol- 
ume, and books, large and small, popular and scientific, are readily 
accessible describing defective work and its injurious influence 
upon health. I shall not abuse your patience by a long and start- 
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ling account of even the commonest features of faulty work, but | toward convenience of use, it was at last decided to have in the 
shall merely state that, in my judgment, such defects are avoidable | new house the following plumbing appliances : 
and that it is perfectly feasible to enjoy the advantages of ‘ modern In the attica tank for water-supply, with all fittings pertaining to it. 
conveniences’ without following the extreme views maintained by } On the third floor, adjoining the servants’ chambers, a servants’ 
the above writer and his adherents. It is not necessary, as it cer- | bath-room, containing a bath-tub and a housemaids’ sink. On the 
tainly cannot be desirable, to banish all plumbing fixtures to an | second floor a complete bath-room, with water-closet, bath-tub, 
annex, separated from the main building, and it is possible to light | wash-bowl and seat--ub, this room to be entered directly from the 
our rooms with illuminating gas and to heat and ventilate our dwell- | principal bedroom, as well as from the hall; also a children’s bath- 
ings with steam or hot water apparatus, or by a warm-air furnace, | tub with hot and cold water in a closet, adjoining the nursery, and a 
in a safe, agreeable and healthful manner, retaining, however, in the | water-closet, off the hall, for guest’s use, but fitted up so as also to be 
principal rooms the welcome fire-place, so dear to our heart. You | used asa slop-hopper. It was left undecided for the time, whether 
will have to make a few concessions, it is true, but the sacrifices | or not the dressing-room adjoining the principal guest-room was to 
which I’ shall ask you to make will not, I believe, meet with oppo- | be provided with a bath-tub; the sewing-room on this floor to be 
sition on your part. fitted up with a hydraulic motor, with supply and waste pipes com- 
First, 1 most earnestly counsel you, in awarding contracts for | plete to run the machine; the first floor to have a toilet-room near 
work on your building, to keep as an entirely separate matter the | the front vestibule, with a water-closet and a wash-bow]; the but- 
plumbing and drainage work, the heating and also the lighting, all | ler’s pantry to have a sink for washing china and glassware, and 
of which will not cost you move in the end, if done by day’s work, | the kitchen to have the usual kitchen boiler and a large sink. In 
for you will avoid most, if not all, of the subsequent reprirs, soon | the adjoining laundry-room were placed four stationary wash-tubs, 
becoming necessary wherever such work is done ina hasty and | a small scullery or laundry sink, and a wash-boiler, while a closet 
superficial manner, without proper provision and by the man who | off the laundry will be fitted up as a servants’ water-closet. 
puts in the lowest bid. | Commenting upon this arrangement, the engineer wrote: “ All 
Second, I urge you to employ in the work none but first-class | of the fixtures adopted may, with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
workmen, with large experience and having the reputation of being | be expected to be in daily use, the laundry tubs, perhaps, excepted, 
thoroughly competent and honest. but even they will have water passing through them at least twice 
Third, I advise you to use only first-class material, fittings and | a week, sufficiently often to prevent the evaporation of the water in 
appliances. With ‘first-class’ 1 do not mean appliances of more | traps. It will be observed that the arrangement contemplated re- 
than usual elegance, with expensive decorations and costly cabinet | moves all fixtures from the cellar, and it is hardly necessary for me 
work. On the contrary, I refer to plain and simple appliances, in | to state that each of the rooms or closets, containing any plumbing 
the manufacture of which, however, the best available material and | apparatus, will be amply provided with air and light. How to ar- 
the best workmanship have been combined. Such apparatus, it is | range the fixtures in such a manner as to secure immunity from 
true, will cost you more at first, than the usual sum set aside for | sewer air, how the much needed flushing of traps and waste pipes 
such work, but I can assure you, it will pay you better in the end. | and the equally desirable ventilation of the whole waste pipe 
Fourth, have no more fixtures than actually required, and avoid, | system will be effected, how all manner of complicated movable 
in particular, all plumbing which will not be in daily and con- | machinery, in the shape of valves, cranks, levers, wires, rods, etc., 
will be avoided, and how the fixtures will be so arranged as to best 
secure cleanliness and freedom from any dirt accumulation, will be 
discussed later on.” 


stant use. 

Fifth, and last, 1 recommend that you arrange no plumbing ap- 
pliance of any kind in any bedroom or unventilated closet adjoining 
it; in other words, confine your plumbing to the bath-rooms, the 
kitchen, pantry and laundry. This will necessitate your doing 
without the ‘set’ bowls in bedrooms, shown on your architect's 
plans as scattered all over the hoyse. I advise you to do this be- | . As between hobbies and pets—two notable weaknesses of the 
cause it is well not to run even a slight risk in adopting the so- | human race—the latter are the least objectionable. A man or 
called ‘modern conveniences,’ and while I shall hope to be able to | woman with a hobby, if a red-hot hobby, is simp!y a nuisance, and 
demonstrate to your satisfaction that plumbing can be arranged so | the possessor of an obtrusive pet is often almost the same. A pet 
as to be perfectly harmless in a well ventilated bath-room, the risk | child or a pet animal, where intelligence is found and when kept in 
of exposure to sewer-air from even a trapped opening into a sewer | place, may be made the means of satisfying the cravings of the 
from a bedroom cannot be disregarded. To quote from Clarence | hunger of affection without becoming objectionable to others than 


Cook’s ‘The House Beautiful:’ | the possessors. 
A pet in a household, of whatever kind, is almost sure to be ob- 


jectionable to some one, with a show of probability that that some 
one would hate it as cordially as the party of the other part would 
love it. If those who have pets would keep them to themselves, 
no objections could be raised against them ; but the trouble is that 
full half the enjoyment of pet possessors seems to be in the display 
of their brilliant qualities of mind or manners. 


—Wiliiam Paul Gerhard, C. E. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


.. « There is one other customary enemy to be got rid of in the bed- 
room, and that is the fixed washstand. This machine is useful enough in 
public places, in hotels and restaurants, but ought to be banished, both 
for sanitary and zesthetic reasons, from our domestic life. Leaving out 
of view the expense of plumbing arrangements,—their liability to get out 
of order, the frequency with which they get stopped up, the freezing in | 
winter, and all the evils water and drain pipes are heir to,—I believe it is | 
now admitted that the drain pipes are the source of a great deal of dis- Doubtless more children become presuming, forward and 
case of our cities and even of our country towns. Convinced of this, and | « cheeky” from the undue attempts of parents or admiring 
seeing no certain way to prevent the evil so long as drain pipes are al- | friends to have them “ show off,” and the attendant “ putting them 
lowed in bedrooms, many people now-a-days are giving up fixed wash- through a course of sprouts,” in season and out of season, or when- 
stands altogether, and substituting the old-fashioned arrangement of a ever an opportunity offers, or may be hunted up, than from any 
movable piece of furniture with movable apparatus,—the water brought | h eee 
in pitchers, and the slops carried bodily away in their native slop-jars. 

: When a pet animal is allowed to usurp the place of a human be- 

In conclusion, I must warn you against the widely-spread belief | ing, or permitted to assume to be on a par with the human family, 
‘hat plumbing work and heating apparatus once finished, can be | that pet is out of its place, and its possessor a good ways out of his 
left to the management of ignorant domestics, or that it does not | or her place. Household pets in place and keeping are desirable 
need looking after. Nothing could be more erroneous than this | jnstitutions in the family circle, but pet children and pet animals, 
view, and rather than run such risks, I would urge you to do away | when given undue place and prominence, turn the milk of human 

vith plumbing fixtures altogether. This will, no doubt, become | kindness sour in many a heart, and draw dark clouds about many 
more apparent to you when I shall discuss and describe in detail an otherwise peaceful home. 

he appliances which I can safely recommend to you for use.” Yes, have pets about the house by all means; and as there is 

Accepting this advice, and acknowledging the desirability of said to be “ta place for everything, and everything in its place,” 
simplicity of arrangement, and the importance of avoiding useless | don’t violate the “ordinance” in the matter of Household Pets. 
complication of the work, without, however, omitting all regard 7 —Mary Methodical. 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[Z%is series of papers is Original in Good Housekeeping and ts not printed 

elsewhere. It is the on’y series which Miss Parloa prepares especially for 

one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of Recipes, 


BAKED SHAD.—After cutting the shad only enough to take out the 
roe, and then removing the roe, wash the fish, and fill the body with a 
dressing made by mixing thoroughly the following-named ingredients: A 


| cupful of cracker crumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoon. 


and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a syndicate of | 


daily and weekly Journals.) 


SEASONABLE THINGS IN THE MARKET. 
rhe. ALKING through the great markets in New 
a a York at this time, one is surprised by the 


played. Among the fish now most desirable 
are salmon, mackerel, Spanish 


prawns, shrimps, lobsters, clams, 
scallops, and small, green turtles. 
There is, of course, a good supply 
of the kinds upon which people 
depend the year rceund, namely, 
cod, haddock, bass, flounder, hal- 
ibut, etc. Salmon, Spanish mack- 
erel and trout all are still expensive, 
hy, but shad is cheap and plenty, and it 
is delicious either broiled or baked. 
Among the meats are spring lamb— 
which is rather high priced, capon, 
turkey (the frozen is best now), duck, ptarmigan,—Canadian grouse 
—which are scarce and not so fine as two months ago, pigeons and 
squabs. Therearealso chickens for broiling, no larger than squabs, 
and seemingly with nothing to commend them, yet they are sought 
by the rich because they are so costly as to be an uncommon dish. 

In the way of vegetables and salads there are Bermuda potatoes, 
Bermuda and Spanish onions, Brussels sprouts, French carrots, 
parsnips—excellent, just now, egg plants, oyster plants, French and 
Jerusalem artichokes, asparagus, endive—used either as a yvege- 
table or salad, tomatoes, cauliflower, spinach, turnips, Hubbard 
and Southern squashes, new beets, sweet potatoes, and dandclions 
—green for boiling and bteachcd for salads. Every housekeeper 
greets with joy the first appearance of celery, and finds it hard to 
give up the vegetable in the spring; but celery has about gone out 
of the market for the present. 
which may be seen should reconcile anybody to the loss of celery. 
Among them may be named Boston lettuce, with round, firm heads ; 
Romaine Icttuce, which is long leaved and very tender; sorrel, corn 
salad, celeriac, or root celery; chicory, cucumbers, borage, and es- 
carole. Among the herbs which are particularly nice for salads 
and for flavoring soups and ragéuts are parsley, chervil, burnet and 
tarragon. Chives are plenty and cheap, and give the most delicate 
flavor of onion. 

It has not been the intention to give a full market report, but 
simply to present an idea of the most seasonable articles. Every 
week will increase the supply and reduce the prices of things now 
new. When fish, fruit and vegetables are in their prime they are 
the least expensive, because plentiful. 

SPRING BILLs OF FARE. 
(FOR BREAKFAST.) 
Fruit. 
Brotled Calf’s Liver. 
Plain Omelet. 
Corn Bread. 


Hashed Potatoes. 


Toast. 


(FOR DINNER.) 
Cream-of-Barley Soup. 
Baked Shad, Brown Sauce. 
Lamb Chops. 
Parsnips, with Butter. 
Lettucesanad-Chervil Salad. 
Neapolitan Jelly. 
(FOR SUPPER.) 
Broiled Smoked Salmon. 
Rolls. Cracker Toast. 
hubarb Sauce. Fairy Gingerbread. 


Asparagus. 


Zea. 


Bermuda Potatoes. | 


varieties and immense quantities of food dis- | 


mackerel, trout, shad, whitebait, | 


However, the variety of salads | 


| about an inch deep. 


ful of pepper, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, one tablespoonful of capers, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
and two-thirds of a cupful of cold water. After using this dressing, fasten 
the opening in the fish with a skewer, and dredge generously with sa!t. 
Place the shad on a tin sheet that will fit loosely in a large dripping-pan, 
and, after putting this sheet into the pan, rub soft butter over the shad, 
and dredge thickly with flour. Pour into the pan just enough boiling 
water to cover the bottom, and then bake the fish in a hot oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. Baste every ten minutes with the gravy in the pan 
and a little butter, and dredge lightly each time with salt, pepper and 
flour. When the fish is done, slip it upon a warm dish, and pour brown 
sauce around it. Or, if you prefer, have the sauce in a separate dish, 
Serve the roe on a small platter, giving a portion to each person with the 
fish. Or, the roe may be saved for a breakfast dish. This is the way ‘o 
cook it: 

Drop into boiling water, and cook gently for twenty minutes; then 
take from the fire, and drain. Butter a tin plate, and lay the drained ric 
upon it. Dredge well with salt and pepper, and spread soft butter over 
it; then dredge thickly with flour. Cook in the oven for half an hour, 
basting frequently with salt, pepper, flour, butter and water. 

Brown sauce is made in this manner: Into a saucepan puta pint of 
water, a slice of onion, a slice of carrot, a sprig of parsley, a bay leat, 
and a tablespoonful of beef extract. Cook for five minutes; then add 
two large tablespoonfuls of arrowroot mixed with one-third of a cupful of 
cold water. Season with salt and pepper, and simmer for ten minutes; 
then add a tablespoonful of butter, and, as soon as it is melted, strain the 
sauce. A pint of clear soup may be substituted for the water and becf 
extract. 

Corn STARCH PupDpING.—Reserve half a cupful of milk from a quart, 
and put the remainder on the stove in a double boiler. Mix four large 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch and a teaspoonful of salt with the half cup- 
ful of milk; then stir the mixture into the boiling milk, and beat well for 
two minutes. Cover the boiler and cook the pudding for twelve minutes ; 
then pour it into a pudding-dish, and set in a cool place for half an hou:. 
When the time for serving comes, make a sauce in this manner: Peat th 
whites of two eggs to a stiff, dry froth, and beat into this two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. As soon as the sugar has been well mixed with 
the whites, add half of a large tumbler of currant jelly, or any other 
bright jelly, or any kind of preserved fruit may be used. If you prefer, 
serve sugar and cream with the pudding instead of a sauce. 

NEAPOLITAN JELLY.—Divide a package of Cox’s gelatine into halves, 
and put each half into a bowl with half a cupful of cold water. Put three- 
quarters of an ounce or six sheets of pink gelatine into a third bowl con- 
taining three-fourths of a cupful of cold water. Cover the bowls to keep 
out the dust, and set them away for two hours. At the end of that tim: 
add a pint of boiling water, a cupful of sugar, half a pint of wine and the 
juice of a lemon to the pink gelatine, and, after stirring till the gelatine 
is dissolved, strain the liquid through a napkin. ‘Treat one of the other 
portions of the gelatine inthe same way. Beat together the yolks of four 
eggs and half a cupful of sugar, and, after adding this mixture to the 
third portion of gelatine, stir the new mixture into a pint and a third of 
boiling milk contained in a double boiler. Stir on the fire for threc 
minutes, then strain through a fine sieve, and flavor with a teaspoonful! 
of vanilla extract. Place in a deep pan two moulds, each holding about 
three pints, and surround them with ice and water. Pour into these 
moulds, in equal parts, the wine jelly which was made with the clear 
gelatine, and set it away to harden. When it has become set, pour in the 
pink gelatine, which should have been set away ina place not cold enough 
to make it harden. After it has been transferred and has become hard, 
pour into the moulds the mixture of eggs, sugar and gelatine, which 
should be in a liquid state. Set the moulds in an ice chest for three or 
four hours. At serving time dip them into tepid water to loosen the 
contents, and gently turn the jelly out upon flat dishes. 

The clear jelly may be made first and poured into moulds, then the 
pink jelly, and finally the egg jelly. 

Corn BREAD.—Here is a receipt for making delicious corn bread—a 
rather expensive rule, perhaps, but a good onze to follow once in a while : 
Mix thoroughly in a sieve, and then rub through it, a pint of white meal, 
a pint of flour, two heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and two of baking powder. Beat five eggs till very light, 
and add to them a scant pint and a half of milk. Stir this liquid mixture 
into the dry one, and add a quarter of a cupful of melted butter. Pour 
the batter into buttered muffin pans or a shallow cake pan, having it 
Lake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 

—Maria Parloa. 
‘ [Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 
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SOCIAL RELAXATION. material, labor and expenses are at the minimum of cost. The low 


price has given the impression that the sets ‘cannot be of much 
value, but owing to improved machinery and competition, those now 
NE of the encouraging signs of the times | sold for one dollar at retail are really very well made and pleasing 
in this country is the increased popu- | to use and only need more durable paint and varnish to make them 
)\ larity cf social games and gatherings | equal to the sets formerly sold for many times the present prices. 
| which invite people tothe openair. The | Parties wishing to buy a better article must look carefully that 
change in the recreations of the people | they are not charged two or three dollars at the rear of the store 
has been as marked during the past | for the same thing that is offered at the door for one, unless they 
twenty-five years as it has been in the | are buying froma party whose character forbids such a suspicion, 
business habits and methods, until we | as the scarcity of the better grades, at times, for a year or two 
now have lawn parties and games, walk- | past, has been a temptation to such a method of suiting all grades 
ing, rowing and canoeing clubs, bicycle | of customers and, alas, for human nature, it has been practiced. 
5; = riding, base ball and other professional Base ball followed close on the heels of croquet as a claimant for 
= a exhibitions which call the spectators out | popular support, but, unlike croquet, it was not a family or social 
of doors, and better than all, whole fami- | game, as it is not adapted to both sexes and requires a ground 
lies camping in the wilds of Maine, New York and other health | larger than an ordinary lawn, and hence it soon crystallized into 
giving localities throughout the country. clubs; social, to be sure,as clubs go, but not in the same sense 
About twenty years ago a few people began to talk of a new Eng- | that croquet is social. At the first the game was crude in materials 
lish game called croquet, which was said to be played on the lawns. | and rules, but as clubs were organized and combined into associa- 
As far as known it was a simple matter of knocking wooden balls | tions, both rules and materials were improved. It originated in the 
through wooden or iron arches with a long handled mallet, but it | old New England game of round ball, but as the ball, in its develop- 
was wonderfully popular in England and some enterprising traders | ment and perfection, became nearer and nearer like a stone, it be- 
ventured to importa few sets of materials and quickly sold them at | came dangerous to throw it at the players, so for this and other 
prices which would now seem extravagant. | reasons new rules were necessary. As the game developed, the 
The young people began to say it was “ just lovely,” but the old | risk of sore heads, broken arms and mutilated fingers became too 
iolks could not see how even the young people could be silly | great to be afforded by clerks and others requiring whole hands 
enough to get so excited over a thing in which they could see no | and clear heads for daily use, and the playing necessarily became 
sense, and it does now seem something of a wonder, as there was | a profession for paid performers. The value of the game as a 
very little known at that time of the true science of the game, the | social recreation died out and the sport was reduced to the same 
rules accompanying the materials being very crude and simple, | level as horse racing or boat racing, with the too frequent suspicion 
but the young people had never before known any amusement or | on the part of the spectators that the game has been played merely 
recreation in which both sexes could engage out of doors, and this | for the gate money. The boys will still have their nines, matching 
feature was enough to recommend it; in fact this was the strong- | street against street or school against school, the ladies will wave 
est point in the game at that time. It consisted principally in | their handkerchiefs from the grand stand for their favorite players 
rushing through the hoops as fast as possible, every one for him- | among the professionals and talk learnedly of errors, stolen bases, 
self, and occasionally giving a sledge-hammer blow to some oppo- | hot balls, etc., and in as far as the interest entices any, or all, out of 
nent who chanced to get in the way, but evea in this crude form the | doors into the open air at seasonable hours, and properly protected 
game made rapid progress in the affections of the people. The old | from the natural changes of the weather, so far does it contribute 
folks, from looking over the fence, began to play “just to please | to the general good. Boating was an early fashionable recreation, 
the children,” and soon became the most childish of all. Croquet | but as it has been perfected it has drifted from the domain of the 
clubs were formed and, for a time, this was supposed to be the | ladies as participants, and, like base ball, they can only be specta- 
popular form into which the craze would crystallize, but it was soon | tors, wearing the colors of their favorite crews and watching them 
found to be eminently a social, family, home game and as such, in- | through their field-glasses as they come in on the home stretch. 
creased in popularity, extending from the large centers to the | Fortunately the college clubs have protected this sport to a great 
smaller towns, accompanying the city visitors and boarders to | extent from the gambling tendencies, as it is known that they will 
country villages, and to the door-yards of the retired farm-houses. | not sell out, and hence there is a comfortable degree of confidence 
Year after year the fascination increased in violence and became | that the best men will win. Canoeing is a more recent phase of 
epidemic; new rules were published and discussed and the “flinch,” | the sport and certainly is less fatiguing, if also less beneficial physi- 
the “booby” and the “roquet-croquet” became household words. | cally, and possibly no less safe than the later forms of racing shells, 
A collection of some thirty different books of rules, recently brought | but for either, the essential accomplishment of swimming is a ne- 
to light from the dust of years, recalls vividly the excited discus- | cessity to insure any degree of safety. To those accustomed to 
sions in the public print and the private party relative to favorite | the Adirondack woods and to the boats in use there, it seems a 
authors and their laws of the game. wonder that so few are in use in our waters, as they are so com- 
It has been said with truth that a half hour on a croquet ground, | fortably safe and so easily propelled, and with fair usage, reasonably 
under adversity, will better display the real disposition of a person | durable without the great care necessary with some styles in use. 
than any other acquaintance of years’ duration. Ifa person is The next fashionable recreation really adapted to the home was 
small and mean anywhere, it will show on a croquet ground; if he | archery, which, like croquet, was imported and bid fair to throw 
will cheat, he will do it there; if he will go back on a friend, he will | everything into the shade. It was to develop the strength and pro- 
do it when that friend is getting the best of a closely contested | duce fine figures, to aid which the ladies donned most fascinating 
game of croquet, while, on the other hand, if you have known a | archery suits. Every lawn and back yard became an archery fie!d, 
man to be “square ” through a croquet season, you may safely trust | and every coterie had its club. The importers of implements could 
him with your purse or your secrets. Croquet increased and be- | not fill their orders, even at the magnificent figures charged. Do- 
came the popular rage not only for a year or two, but for ten | mestic manufacturers went into the business, making a corner in 
years; manufactories sprung up all over the country, and still | lance wood poles, domestic woods. were tried, yankee ingenuity 
could not supply the demand, till every body seemed to have | was put to the test for some substitute in wood or metal, or a com- 
been supplied, but the popular impression that it has, for some | bination of both, but while all this was going on the fascination 
years, nearly or entirely died out, is an error, as large numbers | was dying out. There was too much labor and too little fun, and 
of sets are still sold each year, and last season there was a decided | English popularity would not hold Yankee girls up.to the work, 
reaction from the very cheap materials, and an increased demand | the result being that every attic had its first-class archery outfit, 
for a better class indicates a settled condition of the game as a na- | the dealers had stocks over, causing much inward profanity at each 
tional amusement. Great competition has reduced prices to the | inventory; manufacturers could not boom the craze again and, 
lowest poss:ble standard and so low that the goods can only be | alas, that social recreation, which promised so much, has practi 
made by parties having the best of facilities and in sections where | cally had its day. 


\N INTERESTING REVIEW OF OPEN-AIR GAMES AND GATHERINGS. 
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As many became tired of croquet, something new was called for, 
and the manufacturers in response brought out many things, but as 
they were largely modifications of or variations on croquet and its 
methods and were not very clearly improvements, they did not be- 
come sufficiently popular to attract special attention, and again the 
favorite came over the water in the game of lawn tennis, which was 
hailed with great enthusiasm and has become quite domesticated, 
scemingly possessing the social elements which gave croquet its 
enduring popularity. In this the necessity for good grounds is 
about the same as in croquet, and in this respect is on a par with 
itas a candidate for popular favor, but the expense of the imple- 
ments is so much greater that its introduction must, from this 
cause, if no other, be greatly restricted. Still, it is predicted that 
its career has but begun and that, toa more limited degree, it will 
extend to all sections in town and country. 

Lacrosse is a game of Canada, very common there, but of very 
limited popularity in the states. The implements are a ball of India 
rubber about three inches in diameter and a crosse for each player. 
The crosse seems to be a cross between a hockey stick and a lawn 
tennis racket. Flag poles and flags mark the goals, which become 


the centers of contest. The game is, in its nature, much like foot | 


ball and too rough for ladies to engage in. 

Among the more simple modern games for the open air and 
adapted to all ages and both sexes, are the various hoop games in 
which light hoops or rings are pitched or tossed towards, or on to 
one or more stakes or posts. These have been advertised and 


known by various names, such as Magic Hoops, Ring Toss, Pitch- | 


a-Ring, etc. The posts are generally supported in bases, so that 
they are equally adapted to the hall, veranda, or lawn. The 
hoops, generally, are made of rattan, covered with a textile ma- 
terial to strengthen them and to give them a pleasing appearance, 
also protecting from injury the furniture when the game is played 


inthe house. As the hoops are light the exercise is not violent, | 


and the implements are not too bulky to be easily carried to picnics, 
vacation excursions, etc.; hence these games constantly fill a place 
peculiar to themselves and seem to be permanent in the domain of 
social amusements. 

Last season a new claimant to popular favor appeared under the 
name of “ Enchantment” which at first strikes the spectator as a 
cross between Grace Hoops and Lawn Tennis, and has been re- 
ccived with much favor in many localities where introduced. The 
ground is divided into two fields, each indicated and bounded by 
four flags, each field being occupied by two players. Small cov- 
cred hoops aré thrown by means of light sticks or wands and must 
be caught, if possible, by the opposing players, or if not caught, 
warded off and prevented from falling within their field. The ex- 
ercise is active but not violent. Ladies in ordinary dress can engage 
in it without inconvenience, which perhaps, can not justly be said 
cf lawn tennis, and the interest is often intense. The exercise is 
beneficial to the lungs, expanding the chest; and quickness of eye 
and hand are necessary to success. From the little yet known of 
this game it gives promise of being an active claimant to public 
favor, and of permanent interest. 

Quoits is an old and well known game, always in order and 
easily extemporized in the country, at the picnic, or in the woods ; 
although the regular iron quoits are much better than the flat 
stone substitutes to be found at these places. Owing to the some- 
what violent exercise necessary, this is not usually enjoyed by 
the ladies. 

Roller skating, which at first seemed to promise a new out door 
recreation, has for obvious reasons been relegated to the rinks, 
which with their foul air and cold draughts in winter are first class 
generators of pneumonia and other kindred discases among the 
perspiring participants in the exciting and pleasurable exercise, 
while the miscellaneous companions met in many of these places 
in our larger cities, renders them a curse to their patrons and an 
additional blot on the customs of American society already so 
looscly guarded against miscellaneous and immoral associations 
among our young people. 

There are many other games and recreations tending somewhat 
to bring people out of doors but which can hardly be termed social 
and hence can not be appropriately mentioned in this connection. 

The bicycle has doubtless become one of the greatest promotors 
ot healthy out door excercise among our young men, as well as 


some of the older ones—but there is necessarily nothing social i: 
it, in fact itis the most selfish conception possible. Think of : 
family man buying a bicycle and starting off to ride while the wifc 
and children are left at home on the veranda to admire the grace 
and ease with which their lord and master wheels off to get exhil 
arating whiffs of fresh country air. The economical young man 
mounts his} wheel on a fine afternoon and whirls off to the resi- 
dence of his lady love, leans his steed against the front fence and 
spends the summer evening on the piazza, while the young lady is 
no doubt thinking of her possibly old fashioned, but more fortu- 
nate companion who has gone out on the road behind a good trot- 
ter, to breathe the refreshing evening air. The one wheel is far 
more economical in every way and its enthusiastic if not fanatical 
admirers no doubt get much good from it, but in an article on 
social recreations they can not hope for high praise for their 
favorite machine, it certainly is not a family invention. When 
Mr. Edison will invent a motor which may be hung beneath the 
seat of a social tricycle, with a small seat behind for the children, 
and by which the whole load may whirl off to the country without 
the danger of a runaway at the first railroad crossing, or the neces- 
sity for grooming and feeding on the return, then the family may 
sing the praises of the “cycle.” 

To those who have the time and the money for extended vaca- 
tions and excursions the consideration of these minor recreations 
may seem tame and uninteresting, but with some of those who 
must economize in time and possibly in money, and therefore try 
to get the greatest possible amount of pleasure from a short vaca- 
tion, it may be an honest question whether more attention to home 
relaxation may not bring more real good, and hence more pleasure to 
the whole social circle than the heroic attempt ata vacation spent 
amid all the discomforts of a second class summer resort, or the 
crowded back rooms of a popular seaside caravansary. Many an odd 
hour may be cevoted to social relaxation and recreation with the 
other members of the home circle, without material loss in time to 
the busy man and with great gain in pleasure and health to the en- 
tire household. 

It certainly is far easier to preach these truths than to practice 
them, but so it is of all preaching and all truths, but, nevertheless, 
the preaching is not the less necessary, nor the truths less real. 
So let us all preach social relaxation constantly and practice it all 
we can, hoping that in due time we may live more sensibly, emplcy 
our leisure hours less selfishly and more profitably, and thereby re- 
duce the number of suicides among business men, generally termed 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, and the number of tired 
looking mothers and delicate children in our homes. 

—Milton Bradley. 


FOUR LEAVED CLOVERS. 


The lane is long, and I've looked it over, 
In vain I’ve searched for a four leaf clover ; 
May is always sure to discover 

Plenty without seeking. 


Hearts are plenty, people say, 
Still I’ve searched for one this many a day, 
Why do hearts always come to May, 

Even without her speaking ? 


Fate, the mistress oft defiled, 

Denied me luck and lovers ; 

But smiled on May, her favorite child, 
Crowned with four leaved clovers. 


—/. L. Jones. 


AT EVENTIDE. 


The evening shadows gather and night draws on apace, 
With freshly printed papers the daily world I trace, 

My wife, drawn close beside me, in tender tones and low, 
Hums nursery airs and gently rocks the cradle to and fro. 


The open fire and cheery, sheds light and heat around. 
The old clock in the corner, keeps up its measured sound. 
Old Towser sleeps serenely, the evening hours away. 
And Tabby purrs contentedly in rest from romp and play. 


Here duty and affection weave strong their web and well, 

Here wor.dly strifes are barred the way, here peace and quiet dwell ; 
The outside world knows not how sich the clust’ring joys that come, 
To fireside realms where love draws near and builds a happy home. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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“OLEAN HOMES.'* 
Anb How Tro MAKE AND KEEP THEM CLEAN. 


HE study of sanitary laws, is becom- 
ing more and more of interest to 
modern civilization. The inven- 
tions and discoveries of science are 

being employed with marvelous results in 

the thorough investigation of those hy- 
gienic principles that condition man’s 
physical well-being. He who undertakes 
to build him a home to-day, just in pro- 
portion as he is well informed in these 
matters, will insist that everything else 
be subordinated to the demands of sani- 
~ - tary science. And experience has demon- 
strated, over and over again, that too much care cannot be taken 
in guarding against the presence in the home of whatever has power 
to undermine or destroy the health. Manya family drags out its 
existence, year after year, amid sickness and pain and loss, all be- 
cause its surroundings are cdnstantly tending to weaken the vital 
forces and prepare the system for disease. Ignorance and negli- 
wence, it is certain, stand responsible for a large part of those ills | 
~ that flesh is heir to.” 
But, much as we are concerning ourselves in this latter part of | 
the nineteenth century about sanitary affairs, the subject still is | 
old as civilization itself. Long before Moses instructed the chil- 
dren of Israel in those commands that had for their object the 
health of the mighty, moving host, Egypt had already solved some 
cf the hard problems in this department of knowledge; and Hippoc- 
rites, the father of medicine, 4co years before Christ, formulated | 
for the Greeks the three great principles of sanitary science,—pure 
air, pure water and pure soil; and travelers tell us that, as the lava | 
which has buried them for so many centuries is removed, the old | 

Pompeian mansions are found to have been supplied with water | 

from distant springs and brooks. | 
Let no one, then, on the supposition that this subject is a new | 

one, refuse to consider it; it is rather so old that only the grossest | 
ignorance will treat it with contempt. But, lest any one should 

question its importance, let us look at a few of the facts in the | 
case. It was estimated that, in the year 1880, in the United States, 
there was a loss, through sickness, amounting to $443,000,0c0. Dr. | 

E-dward Jarvis makes the startling assertion that, in Massachusetts | 

in 1870, the loss of time among laboring people was equal to 24.553 | 

years. In England, says Sir James Paget, in a recent lecture, | 
there is an annual loss, through sickness, which would be equiva- 


lent to the amount of labor that twenty millions of. men would | 
point—‘horoughly cleaned and whitewashed, 


perform in one week. When, therefore, one considers this enor- 
mous loss, and then understands that it is largely due to a refusal 
to obey those laws that have to do with the public health, we cannot 
well repress the thought that disobedience or ignorance in these 
matters is well-nigh unpardonable. 

From the loss sustained by a disregard of hygienic principles, let 
us turn, for a moment, to some of the positive advantages derived 
from their faithful observance. Should anyone doubt the state- 
ments made above, the following will be found to give them 
abundant support. The vital statistics of England report that, for 
the last eight years, the number of deaths has averaged 50,000 a 
year less than at any time previous; and Dr. Longstaff says that 
there can be no reason to doubt that the chief factor in this large 
reduction in the death-rate is the improved means for the care of 
the public health. I find, also, in an address delivered a short time 


precautions taken there, 


| cabbages!” 


3 | ments may make themselves felt; 


another sixty, and in one case even seventy-five per cent. Con- 
sumption was reduced, on an average, from forty-seven to eleven 
per cent. The entire death-rate was lowered twenty-five per cent. 
One might easily multiply instances, did time permit, in confirma- 
tion of the statement that very much rests with us, as families and 
as communities, in this matter of health or sickness. 

This much by way of preface to the subject before us. It has 
seemed necessary to touch upon the question in its larger bearings 
that we might feel its importance in the narrower sphere of the - 
home. Of this we may be assured, that what is true in the case cf 
cities and towns will be equally true in the case of our dwellings, 
so far as the results that follow a careful observance of sanitary 
principles are concerned. We pass, now, to the practical consider- 
ation of the subject as it is related to our homes. 

Here is the house in which I am to live. The first question that 
occurs to me as I cross the threshold with my family is this: Are 
the conditions here conducive to health or disease? How shall | 
answer the question? I shall go at once to the cellar. Two things, 
I know, are imperatively demanded there. One is, that it shall be 
absolutely free from all dampness; and the other, that it shall be 
scrupulously clean. No care in the upper part of the dwelling, no 
can free me from constant vigilance here. 
Suppose my cellar is a dark, ill ventilated, damp hole, what follows ? 


Silently, by day and by night, the moisture creeps up the walls, 


pervades the whole atmosphere of the house, enters every closet 
and sleeping apartment, and soon the physician is called; the 
family is ever being troubled with sore throats, rheumatism ap- 
pears, and meanwhile we wonder what the matter can be. Now 
add to dampness filth, decaying vegetables, accumulating rubbish, 
then diphtheria and fevers follow, and at last death comes, and 
consolation is sought in the mystery of Divine Providence. Ah, 
the burdens of human sin and neglect that are laid upon the 
shoulders of the Almighty, for which He is in no wise responsible! 
I remember a story, told, I think, by Mr. Beecher, very appropriate 
just here. A certain family was suddenly smitten with disease; 
one after another died; the mysteries of Divine Providence were 


| dwelt upon at great length by the kindly pastor, and much comfort 


found in the thought that God had brought all this sorrow and 
loss. “Subsequent investigation in the cellar,” said Mr. Beecher, 
“showed that it was not Divine Providence at all, only rotten 
Now let no one say that he has lived over a damp 
cellar for years and suffered no harm. He cannot tell what day 
the consequences of such utter disregard of sanitary require- 
sooner or later he will recog- 
nize them. 

Now, my cellar drained—by porous tiling laid a little lower than 
the walls around the entire house, with an outlet at the lowest 
I am ready to look 
into matters above. It is not necessary to dwell here upon the re- 
quirements of a house connected with a sewerage system. It is 
supposed that those who live in such houses understand the vital 
necessity there is of having the whole sewerage of the dwelling 
thoroughly ventilated and properly trapped—all stationary wash- 
bowls being entirely removed from sleeping apartments, or, at 
least, disconnected, and the waste pipes sealed. On this latter 
point our best authorities are agreed. For the houses, however, 
that have no sewerage connection, cleanliness, plenty of pure air 
and water and an abundance of sunlight are constantly demanded. 
Let it be understood that by pure water is meant, not necessarily 
water that looks pure—for it is not enough that water be clear and 
sparkling—it must be obtained from sources that allow of no de- 
filement in any way. Many a highly-colored water is purer than 


since, these remarkable facts: Up to 1851, the city of Manchester, 
England, obtained its water supply, partly from wells and partly 
irom a river; to this time its deaths‘averaged, in a certain district, 
one thousand. In 1851 pure water was introduced, and the deaths 
fell, in that same district, from one thousand to seventy. The city 
of Glasgow also, in 1859, changed its water supply from the river 
Clyde to Loch Katrine, and immediately its death-rate fell from 
one hundred and twenty per ten thousand to sixteen. 
instance of the result of strict regard for sanitary requirements is 
found in the history of six English towns that were subjected to 
rigid laws concerning water, sewerage and general public cleanli- 
ness. Typhoid fever was reduced in one sixty-three per cent., in 


A striking | 


some other that is clear as a crystal. Of course, there are a hun- 
dred things that one might say about the inside of our homes. I 
can only touch, however, upon a few of them, my chief purpose 
being to call attention to those things that look to the general pzo- 
tection from disease. Let me emphasize the importance of pure 
air, especially in sleeping-rooms. Beds and bedding should b= 
aired for at least an hour every morning; the blankets, quilts, etc., 
should be spread out upon chairs that the air may have full chance 
| atthem. Let in all the sunshine you can get;.never mind if the 
carpets fade, so long as the children’s cheeks do not. It has been 
proved beyond question that sunlight has power to destroy disease 
germs that may float about near the floor of a room. Let the entire 
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CZOOW 
house be fully swept every day by a current of outside air, and, if 
it be impossible to secure a circulation of air through the sleeping- 
rooms at night without causing a draft, then, especially if they have 
been used through the day, air them well before retiring, guarding, 
however, against lowering the temperature too greatly. 

What is the condition of the soil about my house? is the next 

question that must concern me. Dampness here, as in the cellar, 
can only mean sickness sooner or later. Long and careful obser- 
vation has demonstrated that, between a damp soil and rheumatism, 
heart disease, neuralgia and catarrhal complaints, there is a con- 
nection so intimate that where you find the one you will not fail to 
meet with the other. A wet and undrained soil is bad enough, but 
what shall we say of a soil, not only filled with dampness, but sat- 
urated with pollution? Cesspools and vaults in which the contents 
are not often disinfected, and from which they are not frequently 
removed, are pestilential pits, responsible for more sickness and 
physical suffering than can be estimated. Their poisonous gases 
and corrupted moisture permeate the soil, work their way into 
wells, creep underground into cellars, defile the very air we breathe, 
contaminate the water we drink, and so do their fatal work upon 
our bodies. Where these vaults and cesspools cannot be placed 
at a safe distance from the house and on lower ground, the sub- 
stances ordinarily discharged into them ought to be, with great 
frequency, entirely removed from the premises. And who shall 
tell how often Death’s dreaded form rises out of the accumulating 
filth that is so often found in the rear of so many dwellings? Slops 
from the kitchen, garbage and rubbish of every description, find 
here a common meeting-place, and give forth their corrupt vapors 
and gases that are ladened with disease germs. Clean it all away! 
Have all such filth entirely removed! Allow nothing of the kind 
to accumulate! Thoroughly disinfect the spot, and one great 
source of disease is cut off! 

Perhaps here, as well as anywhere, a word may be said about 
disinfectants. There are many kinds—some much easier of appli- 
cation than others, and some whose value is not disputed. Fora 
common, cheap disinfectant, chloride of lime is good, but sulphate 
of iron, ordinarily known as copperas, is probably better. For 
those unable to purchase or apply the others, this simple direc- 
tion may be of service: Put fifty pounds of copperas into a 
basket or some other porous receptacle, and suspend it in a 
barrel of water; after it has stood a day or two, use liberally 
of the liquid thus formed, by pouring it into vaults and drains, 
and over the ground about your doors, where any filth has been 
allowed to accumulate. If you cannot use it on so great a scale, 
dissolve a pound or two in a pail of water as you need it, and use 
freely from time to time. 

These suggestions heeded, the body kept clean by frequent 
bathings, the food plain and well cooked, all unripe fruit and stale 
vegetables prohibited from the table, we may 2lmost defy those 
maladies which, like diphtheria, scarlet fever, dysentery, typhoid 
fever, consumption and cholera, destroy so many homes and deso- 
late so many hearts. We need have no fear that too much care 
can be taken to have our homes, from cellar to garret, scrupulously 
clean. Until they are, we must stand responsible for the conse- 
quences that will surely follow our carelessness and neglect. 

—F. H. Rowley. 


LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 

Don't forget the cellar during house cleaning days. Though the 
parlor, and sitting-room, and dining-room, and kitchen, and pantries 
may be as “clean as a whistle” and as “neat as wax,” if the cellar 
be not carefully and thoroughly swept and garnished, all else will 
go for nought, as far as being well guarded against the insidious 
appzoach of disease is concerned. So long as the cellar is left 
dark, damp and dirty, it harbors smothered pestilence. 

Open wide the cellar doors and windows and let in a flood of 
light, and let every out of the way corner be searched and sampled. 
Let the air circulate freely, and if you can coax a ray or two of sun- 
shine to look into the lower regions of your house, by all means do 
so. And then, how much neater the appearance and more pleasing 
the odor where whitewash is plentifully applied, to say nothing 
about the excellent sanitary effect of a free use of the whitewash 
brush! At all events, look well to your cellars. 


ALL’ ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


PICKED UP HASTILY. 

It is the spoon that makes the greatest stir in the world. 

A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid as healthy weather. 

Better let the thief steal the poorest cow than sell the best one. 

Castles without housekeeping are but bricks and stones—cold 
and forbidding. 

A dinner table strewn with half open rose buds presents a pretty 
and novel effect. 

A woman’s dress is like the envelope of a letter; the cover is 
frequently an index to the contents. 


A small, roasted chicken on the table is worth more than the 
largest turkey ia the butcher's shop. 


Never confide in a young man,—new pails leak. Never tell your 
secret to the aged,—old doors seldom shut closely. 

A lesson in physics: Teacher—* What is velocity?” Pupil— 
“ Velocity is what a man puta hot plate down with.” 

Camphor, which is so much used to preserve furs, will keep away 
moths, but it also impairs the beauty of the furs by turning them 
light. 

Rest before meals makes digestion more complete. Exertion 
immediately before meals retards digestion, and exertion imme- 
diately afterwards deranges it. 

Nothing so helps a newspaper as the importing of useful inform- 
ation. “ How shall I keep ants out of the sugar bowl ?” asks a 
correspondent. “ Fill the sugar bowl with salt,” was the reply. 

The prudent housewife who, on account of hard times, has dec?d- 
ed not to re-paper the sitting-room, as desirable, will find the old 
paper very much improved in appearance by simply rubbing it well 
with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 

A Michigan paper, with considerable display, publishes a recine 
for a “ meatless tomato soup.” This ought to be easy, ah you 
have to do is to leave the meat out; but let some one try a tomato- 
less tomato soup, if he wants to earn a name for himself. 


SPRING DOSING.” 

Dosing for spring ailments is an old woman’s notion. The com- 
ing of warmer weather is attended in many cases with enervation, 
and the system, overtaxed perhaps by the work of the winter or 
slightly thrown out of gear by the changing season, needs a tonic. 
This is best found in a generous diet of fruit, especially fruits with 
a little acid in them, like oranges. Such “medicine ” will not only 
be more palatable, but also fully as efficacious as the concoctions 
of boneset, gold thread, catnip, and a dozen other “ yarbs,” with 
bunches of which our grandmothers used to ornament the rafters 
of their garrets. 


TABLE MANNERS. 

Good manners at the table are almost an infallible evidence of 
refinement and careful breeding. <A safe general rule to be followed 
there, as well as elsewhere, is that of consideration for the feelings 
of those about you—a desire to avoid giving offense by uncouth or 
coarse actions. It is well, however, to remember the following 
timely precepts: Eat and drink leisurely and without noisc—it is 
not app<tizing to have the hog trough and its accompaniments 
brought vividly to mind at a meal; do not scrape your plate, tilt it 
up to get the last drop, or wipe it dry with a picce of bread—stin- 
giness on the part of host or hostess might be implied; if you mix 
messes on your plate, it looks as if your desire for hash had not 
been gratified; carrying your mouth to the food, instead of the food 
to your mouth, indicates an acquaintance with chop sticks or some- 
thing worse; taking chicken and other bones in your fingers is 
uncouth, and might imply ignorance of the use of knives and forks; 
loud talking or mysterious whispered conversation are both in bad 
taste for obvious reasons ; discussion of distempers, medical treat- 
ment, etc., is trenching on dangerous ground; avoid sneezing by 
pressing your finger against your upper lip, under the nose; keep 
your elbows at your sides and your hands in your lap when you are 
not eating, and do not lounge in any way or tip back your chair. 


And by all means let light into your dark places. 


Many other points of etiquette must be learned by observation. 
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HOW TO HELP IN SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT. 
Wrru HELP THAT SHALL BE SOMETHING MORE THAN A ITINDRANCE. 
HEMORRHAGE—BLEEDING. 


words about the circulation of the 
Sane blood, and the natural provisions which 
\ 4 tend to prevent loss of blood, will not 
be out of place before speaking of the 
means which may be employed to arrest 
\ bleeding. The heart pumps the 
blood from its own cavities into a 
large blood-vessel, the main artery 
ali of the body, called the aorta, which 
lies nearly in front of the backbone inthe chest andabdomen. From 
the aorta other arteries branch off which successively sub-divide 
and convey blood to all parts of the body. As the arteries subdi- 
vide they become progressively smaller in caliber until they end in 
very minute tubes called capillaries. These capillaries exist in 
nearly every part of the body, and it is while passing through them 
that the blood nourishes the tissues. After traversing the capil- 
laries the blood flows into the veins which unite to form larger ves- 
sels until, finally, all the blood is collected in two large veins which 
empty directly into the heart. Bleeding can, of course, take place 
only when some blood vessel is wounded, and from the character 
of the bleeding it is possible to judge whether an artery, a vein, or 
simply capillaries alone are injured. 

When an artery is cut, blodd of a bright red color is forced from 
the orifice in a jet with each pulsation of the heart. If a vein be 
severed, a dark colored blood wells up from the wound. The blood 
from an injury involving only capillaries is of a red color and does 
not flow in jets, but oozes steadily from the cut. This last form of 
biceding is the usual variety accompanying every cut, however 
slight, and usually ceases of its own accord within a short time. 

The natural process by which bleeding is stopped is the forma- 
tion of a blood clot which plugs the orifice of the divided vessel. 
When an artery is divided the cut end retracts or shrinks so that 
the formation of a clot is facilitated, but the blood current is so 
strong, unless loss of much blood has diminished the force of the 
circulation, that it hinders the coagulation. It should, therefore, 
be the aim of an assistant to check or stop the flow of blood from 
the artery in order that the beginnings of clot-formation may not 
be swept away by the current. This may be accomplished by 
pressing upon the orifice of the vessel in the wound, or by pressing 
the edges of the wound firmly together, or, in cases where this is 
not easy and efficient by compressing the artery which supplies the 
part from which the hemorrhage is taking place in some part of its 
course between the heart and the injury. The main arteries sup- 
plying the head lie in the neck, one on each side of the windpipe, 
where their pulsations may be readily felt. In case of a wound of 
an artery in the weck the cut ends of the vessel should be com- 
pressed with the finger, if possible, or the artery, both below and 
above the wound, should be pressed firmly backwards against the 
backbone. Unless skilled surgical aid can be speedily obtained, 
there is little hope of saving life in case these great vessels are 
wounded. 

A cut on the Aead should be firmly pressed against the skull. 
This may be done by placing a pad of folded cotton or linen cloth 


wet with cold water over the wound and holding it in place with a | 


tight bandage around the head. 

Bleeding from the zose may usually be arrested by snuffing up 
cold water, vinegar, or alum dissolved in water. The patient should 
sit up, holding the head ercct, unless faint, and the clothing around 
the neck be loose. A slight nose-bleed may often be arrested by 
pressing the tongue or a wad of paper firmly up between the front 
teeth and upper lip. 

The main artery of the a7m starts from the root of the neck and 
passes along behind the collar bone to the armpit, the middle of 
which it crosses to reach the side of the arm, and thence follows 
the line of the seam of the coat-sleeve which is nearest the body as 
iar, almost, as the elbow. Here it divides into two branches, one 
of which passes along each side of the front of the forearm to the 
hand. The artery on the thumb side may be easily felt at the 
wrist. The flow of blood to an arterial cut anywhere de/ow the 
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elbow may be checked by placing a rolled-up towel or handkerchief 
in the bend of the elbow and tying the forearm to the arm in such 
a way that the hand is near the shoulder, thus bringing pressure 
to bear upon the artery just above the elbow. If the cut is between 
the elbow and the shoulder, a similar pad should be placed in the 
armpit and the arm tied close to the side of the chest, or the artery 
may be found with the finger and firmly compressed against the 
bone of the arm. If the wound is too high up on the arm for this 
treatment, the artery may be compressed by pressing a key or short 
stick, wrapped with a few layers of handkerchief so as to make 
a little pad, just behind the collar bone, near the neck. If the 
right spot is not reached on the first trial, shift the pad nearer the 
shoulder or the neck, until the right spot is found. 

The great artery of the lower limb emerges from the trunk at the 
middle of the groin and passes along the inside of the thigh deeply 
imbedded in the muscles, to the back of the knee, giving off several 
large branches on the way. Below the knee the artery subdivides, 
one considerable branch passing to the sole of the foot between 
the heel and the inside ankle bone. These arteries are not very 
near the surface, but it is possible to feel them in the middle of the 
groin, behind the knee and in front of the heel on the inside of the 
foot, and it is at these points that pressure should be applied to ar- 
rest arterial bleeding in the parts below them. Bleeding from 
arterial wounds, on the trunk, must be checked by pressure applied 
in the wound itself or on its edges. The pressure in all cases must 
be firm, steady and continuous, and should be applied with the 
finger as soon as blood is seen to spurt from the wound. The 
fatigue of pressing for a long time upona single spot with the 
finger is very great and painful and digital pressure should there- 
fore be employed only as a temporary expedient until a mechanical 
substitute can be obtained. There are two mechanical means of 
stopping bleeding which may be employed without previous special 
training. First—In cases of bleeding from an extremity, a tight 
bandage may be bound around the limb above the site of the injury. 
It must be tight enough to compress the arteries. This is best ac- 
complished by tying a strip of stout cloth or a handkerchief, folded 
like a cravat, loosely about the arm, forearm, or thigh, as the case 
may be, and then passing some sort of lever, ¢. g.,a door-key or 
stick, under the band and twisting it until the desired degree of 
constriction is obtained. Second—Where sucha band cannot be 
applied above the bleeding point, a pad of folded cloth should be 
bound down very firmly upon the wound. There is no advantage 
to be gained by simply concealing the bleeding with a quantity of 
cloth; there must be enough pressure to close the orifices of 
the vessels. 

The foregoing remarks are chiefly applicable to cases of bleeding 
from a wounded artery. In cases of venous hemorrhage, a firmly 
applied pad will serve to prevent loss of blood. Capillary hemor- 
rhage may be arrested by the application of ice-cold water, or of a 
cloth wrung out in water which is as hot as can be borne. It is 
important in all cases of bleeding to elevate the bleeding point so 
as to lessen the flow of blood to the part where the injury is situated. 
In cases of internal hemorrhage the sufferer should be kept abso- 
lutely quie: until medical aid can be obtained. 

The following concise rules may be given as a summing-up of 
the preceding remarks : 

1. Stop bleeding by digital pressure, in, about or above the wound. 

2. Send for a doctor. 

3. If skilled aid is not to be had, promptly, resort to some me- 
chanical contrivance for arresting the flow of blood from the wound. 

4. In case of faintness, follow the directions which will be given 
in a future article. 

It would be well for every one to practice on himself until he is 
familiar with the exact positions of the various arteries mentioned, 
so that no time may be lost in case of emergency. When hunting 
for an artery it may be known that the finger is on the right spot 
when the pulsations of the artery are felt beneath it. 

—Medicus. 


Oatmeal, long considered a good article of diet in dyspepsia, 
is believed by many physicians to be a prolitic cause of that 
affection. Dr. Bartholo says that Carlyle suffered greatly from 
dyspepsia symptoms which were invariably aggravated after eat- 
ing oatmeal. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


SPRING-TIME NOVELTIES, NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


vere nature is called into requisition 
by women who feel an affinity for 
Mr. Micawber in a vast amount of 
talent, but an unfortunate lack of 
cash capital, and certainly the last 


being forgotten even by the ascetic 
St. Simon Stylites, if that mightily 
exalted individual could linger in 
some of the superb establishments 
where I, far from aspirations of 
saintship, have been in danger of 


us . like oblivion. And before us comes | 


up the old story of Eve’s Paradise 

and the beautiful garden, though 
just now it is not apples, but bargains, therefore now is the winter 
of our discontent made glorious summer by the low prices of the 
goods cf New Yerk. * 

All manner cf silk fabrics are greatly reduced in price and the 
secret of this lies in the fact that American silks, especially those 
of the Cheney manufacture, have attained so great a perfection, 
that it is quite impossible to tell the difference until the prices are 
learned. A large stock of elegant imported silks at one of our 
largest houses has been marked down from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. in heavy lustrous black, and in all the beautiful new colors, 
such as charming shades of bronze, copper, and one of the very 
latest, /2mme de punch, that speaks for itself as being of the shade 
of the vivid irridescent colors seen in the blaze of the spirit of the 
punch bowl! Yellow prevails to a large extent, from the lovely 
golden rod to the palest cowslip. The real pure gold color is ex- 
cessively fashionable, and the green tints, such as Pistosche, water- 
cress, absinthe, chartreuse, chou, cabbage,—a species of creamy 
white,—all partake of pale yellow tints which are adapted to the 
brunette style, but for blondes, fashion is equally generous in high 
colors,as Angéligue rosée of a pale pink, A/gue and Cygne,—the 
colors of a young swan,—silvery green-white ; olives, 7éséda (mign- 
onette), a new heliotrope witha tint of blue init. Very dark navy 
blue, and red, notwithstanding the season, is wonderfully fashion- 
able, including the vivid poppy red to the dullest brick, but these 
flaming colors are always united in combination with such con- 
trasts as pale cream, ¢crx, of all shades, olive, green; all the family 
of wood-browns, as pine wood color; oak, called chéve,; congo, a 
light wood; and fofaze, potato color that has a yellowish tint ; café 
noir and seal brown, all the pretty browns belonging to the birds 
and field mice. The rainbow’s charming changes of color in the 
resuscitated changeable silks show such blendings as black and 
gold, green and gold, blue and gold, pink and silver, lavender and 
red, bronze and copper, coffee-brown and yellow-green. Of the 
blues the latest is a dark, very rich irridescent shade, called raven, 
and also /mpeyan, after a bird of the tropics, shading to nearly 
black, and a Maltese cat blue asserts itself, but blue is rather in 
decadence. Purple is seen in combinations of a dahlia-brown, hya- 
cinth, a reproduction of the flower, a rich wine purple and shades 

of heliotrope, but purple is not popular. All the grays are exceed- 
ingly welcome, it would seem by their number. Many of these, 
too, are changeable of a delicate gray, shifting into é¢7u and brown 
tints. Another cause for the popularity of the grays, putty colors, 
pearls, creamy-grays, ivory white, is their forming so exquisite a 
background for the brilliant embroideries with which they are adorn- 
ed, as wellas for the display of magnificent Oriental laces, rather the 
pink, gilt, gold and green embroidery so elaborately worked on one 
specimen alone. Gold embroidery is lavishly used on black. 

The passion for embroidery increases, and extends to the fabric | 
itself in pongee, China crape, crapes embroidered and brocaded. 
American China crape and surah silks, delicately embroidered, are 
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UST now self-denial of the most se- 


commandment would be in risk of | 


called the loading, to procure a superb finish, of logwood, greas. 
and other substances, after producing the “shiny” appearance, 
cracks, frays, and signs of wear appear generally before two sea- 
sons. The finest American black silks are known to last five or 
six years without becoming shabby and never “shiny.” <A gooil 
test of purity is to burn a small quantity of the threads. The pure 
silk will instantly crisp, leaving only charcoal; heavily dyed silk 
will smoulder to a yellow, greasy ash. The durability of th. 
American silks is not only unsurpassed, but they are sold at onc- 
half the price of foreign silks. Both home and imported silks, 
brocaded satins, satin duchesse, the foulard finish weave, armures. 
the elegant satin Rhadame, and others are exquisitely interwove: 
with silver or gold threads glinting through the floriated ground 
work, and are also embroidered with silk and fine chenille in the 
pyramidal foliage of water lilies, pomegranate blossoms, lilies 
_ interspersed with ferns and the spiked fronds of palms; othe: 
designs are like a fairy cave of stalactites, grouped in columns 
| and domes, stars, tufted filaments and fronds. Tabliers of pon 
| gees are gayly embroidered in silk, with roses and buds and 
branching foliage, primroses, vines, lily cups, bees, and butter- 
flies or dragon flies. 

Another charm of the present fashion in addition to the em 
broidery is the fashion for woolen lace, which is gracefully and 
profusely used on silk, as well as cashmere and wool toilettes. Onc 
of these costumes will serve for anexample: A silver gray pongec 
imported skirt set into large hollow pleats, pinked out at the bot- 
tom; between each pleat are stripes of wool lace insertion. Thi 
underskirt is completed with a wide flounce covered with a flounc: 
of woolen lace, the overskirt is round apron-shaped, made very ful! 
in the back to accommodate the enormous /ournure of the day, 
draped high at the right. A fichu of woolen lace is added to the 
round waist, the collar is high and standing, also covered with the 
lace and the coat sleeves are similarly trimmed, and knots of velvet 
ribbon that correspond with the wider velvet, passing about the 
waist, finished with a large bow on the front. 

Each of the imported costumes has its own private tournure that 
is securely fastened to the belt of the skirt; it isa pillow stuffed 
with hair, slightly quilted in spots to keep the hair in place. Three or 
four steels are run in casings across the back beneath. Paris au- 
thorities or this important question insist that the lower steel must 
be full fifteen inches from the bottom of the skirt, therefore the 
skirt, when cut, should be sloped two and a half inches at the bottom 
and one inch and a half at the top. Trains belong exclusively to 
full dress. 

A few days of warm sunshine fills the avenues and Broadway 
with the tide of fashion, and the parasols give the appearance of a 
flight of tropic birds richly dight in harmonious colors. Human 
industry and ingenuity produce an agreeable variety in the handles 
of the new parasols and pretty sun umbrellas. The wood of the 
cocoa palm, bamboo, olive, ebony, Irish frieze, antique oak, the 
fragrant weichsel, Hungarian cherry and other kinds are twisted 
and tied in true lovers’ knots and other curious devices, in nearly 
all cases leaving.a large ring for the hand to pass through when 
green, and left to dry in that state until quite hard. Other straight 
sticks are of polished birch bark, or other foreign wood, finely pol- 
ished and finished with a knob of fine porcelain painted by hand, or 
of exquisite Sevres, delicately carved ebony, a knob of silver in 
repoussé, and various other costly styles in wood, ivory, or celluloid- 
The pagoda fashion returns again, and the curve of last year is less 
decided. The covers are lined with the changing irridescent and 
creamy silk, and are made of the ivory tinted, écrz, rose, scarlet, 
pale blue or olive thick silk or satin and profusely trimmed; in 
fact, nearly covered with lace of Spanish mesh, outlined with gold 
and silver designs, Spanish Escurial, Chantilly, Oriental and other 

laces, laid on in row upon row or detached rows, through which the 
lovely colors gleam mistily. The more costly styles, with or with- 
out lace covers, are composed of elegant brocade, embroidered 
satins, and are decorated with a cluster of ribbon bows. Cords and 
tassels are no longer seen. Black parasols are always distingué 


sold in patterns. This style has two stripes on the breadth of the 
surah, nearly quite covering the width. Black is never out of | 
fashion, and in the American black silk is achieved the triumph of | 


manufacturing silk that never wear “shiny” with the fatal gloss for | 
which there is no remedy, and which arises from what is technically | 


_ and are equally rich with ruffles and falls and covers of black Span- 


ish or Chantilly lace. 
For information received, thanks are due to Messrs. Cheney 


| Brothers, James McCreery & Co., and E. J. Denning & Co. 


—Georgiana H. S. Hull. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COMPANY DINNERS FOR ONE. will give you only actual dinners. Every menu has been studied 


I. out under these simple, practical conditions, and may, therefore, be 
trusted as suggestive, if no more, since actual experience has al- 
ways some true relation to life. 1 wish I could reproduce, not only 


E have all our company | the dinners, but the solid comfort and happiness that we find with 
dirners when Jack's at 
home. He has properly | MENU. 
a rather fine name,—Her- | Baked Shad. 
Roast Loin of Veal. 


bert Bryce Jackson,—but 


WHEN JAck’s Ar Homer. 


common consent has | Potato Snow. Sweet Potatoes Crumbed 
made Jack cf it. He is | Rice with Tomato. Asparagus. 
| affectionately called “Col. | Olives. Green Grape Jelly. 
Jack” by his men; his in- | Salad with small Birds. 
timates salute him with | Plum Pudding. Home Pudding. 


| 

| 

“How are you, Jack;” | Rum Sauce. 

and, even at home, | Cheese. Coffze. 

“ Jack’s * coming and | Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

“ Jack’s” going divides 3AKED SHAD.— Wipe the fish clean and dry with a soft towel: place in 

33 the week. For he only | the opening a thick slice of bread spread with butter, salt and pepper; 

comes on Saturday night. He is one of the lesser lights of that | lay it ina buttered dripping-pan, sprinkle with salt and pepper, pour over 

eee land toilsome profession, civil engineering. He never has | a ladleful of hot broth and bake half an hour; haste well with butter, 
P “ | strew with bread crumbs and brown nicely. Squeeze a little lemon juice 

y 3 Ys over it before serving. 

forever,” but he has always a “job” ia hand,—a tunnel, a bridge, 


toast LOIN or VEAL.—F stuffing, a small onion, a hand- 
1 system of water works,—some Brobdignagian burden that must | Roast Lom ov VEat-~For the stuffing, chop 2 smell oalen, a hand 
dak ful of parsley, and fry in butter; add a half pound of sausage meat; mix 


be lifted by sheer strength, put ia position and then left. ‘ oe we with one pint of bread crumbs, salt, pepper and thyme and moisten with 
only have him on Sundays. Perhaps he goes a hundred miles and | two well-beaten cggs. Sew the flap of the meat firmly over on the under 
more to his work on Monday merning. side to enclose this stuffing. Place in the pan, with salt, pepper, and a 
Jack is a broad-shouldered strong, handsome fellow; one of those | pint of broth and baste often. 
upright and downright men to whom “business” is something as | pice wir Tomaro (CANNED oR FReESH).--Wash your rice thor- 
inexorable as Fate; who would sooncr go through fire and water, | oughly; put it over with plenty of water and boil hard for twenty min- 
literally and figuratively, than to shirk the smallest share of his | utes without stirring; add an equal quantity of stewed and strained to- 
responsibility in the world’s affairs. He couldn't be persuaded to | mato; season with salt, butter and cayenne pepper. Serve very hot. 
stay at home over Monday for the greatest social event which ever | Poraro Snow is fine, light mashed potato sifted through a colander 
took place and “roughing it” is the simplest matter of course with | over the stove ; crusted sweet potatoes are parboiled, buttered after cut- 
him. Yet he has a very keen pleasure in beautiful surroundings ting in halves lengthwise, crumbed and browned in the oven. 
and woman's society. Nothing puts him in a frightful ill humor so | ASPARAGUS, if fresh and tender, is delicious served upon toast, with 
surely as having to refuse his wife something and he is so happy in | the water (a small quantity) in which it was boiled, with no other addi- 
a pleasant and rather luxurious home, a good dinner, and, of an | tion than salt and plenty of fresh butter; or, it may have a sauce made 
evening, music, or the poetry which he reads divinely, that it is | by thickening a little broth with butter the size of an egg, rolled in a 
v1 inspiration to see him. | tablespoonful of flour ; or, an egg sauce of one well-beaten egg, a little 
You may think my share in him a small one,—I am only his | flour and a half pint of milk. 

sister-in-law,—but Jack is one of those large patterned men whose | SALAD WitH SMALL Birps.—Each little bird, stewed or roasted, 

| 

| 


movements are important events to all about them. He has the wrapped in a leaf of lettuce, is good; we imitate it with neat portions of 
hebit cf being extremely curt with his dinner on week days, but on cold chicken or other poultry; also (which Jack likes best of all) with 
Sundays he is ia a different world. Then he likes to consider din- | cold mcat of any kind, chopped fine, highly seasoned, mixed with cracker 


ing as a fine art and he knows how. No man appears to better ad crumbs and egg, made into rolls and fried as croquettes. A salad, taste- 
“ae « . « . . . . . 
re . r | fully garnished and with a good dressing, is always attractive to the eye 
vantage at his own table. When aman comes home only once a | , eae 
. A : | and the palate, and may be varied almost infinitely. 
week you can’t do too much to make him happy. So we do our 


Two FAvorIrE PUDDINGS ved together, are plum pudding, w 
modest best; no extravagance encouraged, however, for please re- served tag P pudding, which 


member that the hardest-worked men are not always the best paid may be made in quantity, as it will keep for months, and a light home 
; En eT pudding to accompany it. The plum pudding may be made by any 


Our dinners _ planned for four, always with ——— for Jack 'S | favorite recipe. Here is one: One pound raisins, one pound currants, 
nothing if not hospitable. There is Agnes, my sister, a tall, auburn- | one pound suet, one-half pound citron, one cup flour, one cup syrup, one 
haired blonde, with much feminine loveliness of person and manner | cup sugar, six eggs, a small loaf of stale bread without the crust, cinna- 
and no more able to make her own way than a canary. Then Jack, | mon, cloves and ginger,—one teaspoonful each, one grated nutmeg. 
our honored guest; his six-year old image, Bryce; and myself, Bake three or four hours. When wanted, slice off a sufficient portion 
dark, petite, active (at times), and all-enduring. I never was ill in and steam or heat ina closely covered dish in the oven. For the home 
my life; I think it’s a great pity, for I haven’t learned to be indif- | pudding take two large tablespoonfuls of butter, a small cup of sugar, 
ferent when others are. These dinners come within the resources | one of milk, two well beaten eggs, two cups of flour and three teaspoon- 
o/ a small establishment, a plain cook who is very plain, a young | fuls of baking powder. jake ina square pan and cut in slices. For a 
lut teachable and handy girl as waitress and general assistant and | good rum sauce, liquid, mix a tablespoonful of flour with butter the size 
a “lady” who is fond of cooking, upon occasion, and somewhat | of an egg; add slowly a cup of warm water, stir it smooth and let it boil 
conceited over her successes (that’s me)! but who likes her own up; add a cup of sugar, a little white wine or lemon juice and a glass of 

. é . rum. Of course brandy may be substituted, but try the rum first. 

case and pleasure on Sundays and sometimes on Saturdays. And, _D. H.R. Goodale 
just here, let me recommend as immensely entertaining and not un- ee , 
instructive my own practice of keeping a dinner-book. This isa | An invitation to dinner among the middle-upper classes of Japan 
good-sized, plain, well bound biank-book to begin with, in which the | frequently commences about as follows : “ I beg pardon for thus in- 
amateur cook and housekeeper writes out her ambitions for din- | sulting you in begging your company at my house to dinner. The 
ners, breakfasts and lunches, adding faithful notes concerning her | house is small and very dirty. Our habits are rude, and you 
triumphs or the reverse. In time you have a valuable chart, with | may not get anything fit to eat; and yet I hope that you wilt conde- 
the shoals and channels especially marked to suit your own vessel. | scend to be present with us at 6 o'clock on the 9th of December.” 
't stimulates, too; you feel an eagerness to add to the confession | On arriving at the house you find it spotlessly clean, tasty in arrange- 
of areal, down-right failure the subsequent record of how you made | ment, and the host and hostess affable. The bill of fare consists 
he stubborn dish come out exactly right. There are all sorts of | of ten or fifteen courses, the best the market can afford. All the 
hings in our dinner-book, as you will see from my extracts. But 1 self-humiliation of the host is the method adopted to do you honor. 
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CLEANING HousE AND PUTTING THINGS IN ORDER. 

As soon as the mud dries upin the streets and lanes, the notable 
housekeeper commences the semi-annual house-cleaning, so dreaded 
by the male portion of the family, and also by the weakly women, 
who know well what muscle-straining, back-breaking work it is to 
take up carpets, move heavy furniture and beds and make a general 
turn-over among all their belongings, to rout out the dust and grime 
of the wintry months. There is no poorer economy than this waste 
of human strength. Therefore, men and brethren, let me beg of you 
to hire a stalwart Irish, German, or Swedish woman to do the hard- 
est work, and save your wives’ and daughters’ nervous powers. 

Women’s wages are rarely, yet wrongly, estimated at more than 
half the value of men’s work, and a bushel or two of potatoes, some 
corn meal, or a little money, will hire all the work required to put 
your houses in “ apple-pie order” and maintain the equilibrium of 
your households. Many a woman suffers all summer from the 
hard work she was forced to do when spring cleaning was in opera- 
tion. And, although you may think if you, or your hired man take 
up the carpets, shake them and replace them, that you have done 
your share of the extra labor, yet, were you the chief workman, you 
would “know that much remained to be done. Washing windows, 
although done with a force pump and long-handled brushes, is very 


_ hard work for weak muscles; try it yourself and see how you like 


it. You could plough a field with but little more exertion, and your 
muscles have been trained by hard labor for years. 

Do not try to clean house, my friends, when the wind blows chilly 
and clouds obscure the sun, but take a warm, bright day and have the 
nails taken from the carpets the previous night, then you will gain 
time in the morning, and as soon as the breakfast dishes are washed 
and a big pot of beans and an Indian pudding put into the oven to 


a 


rag wet in it around a stick, and rub it over the corners of ‘he 
bed and bedding. Do this twice, four or five days apart, and you 
need not be troubled with these disgusting insects. Kill every fly 
that comes forth now and you will diminish their number in the 
summer. As each female fly hatches out one thousand flies in the 
season, one must destroy flies now. Ants can be driven away ly 
scattering cayenne pepper in their haunts, or sprigs of tans) 

Walls that are to be re-papered must be thoroughly scraped, li 
old paper removed and all cracks in the plaster filled in with plas: 
of Paris. Make the paste of rye flour, stirring it in cold water to a 
thin paste and then, pouring it into a kettle of boiling water; boi i: 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Put ina little turpentine to keep bugs 
out of the walls, if their ravages are to be feared. Renew paint 
frequently, as itis the best destroyer of insects and keeps every- 
thing clean and sweet. A cheap paint—for a floor—can be male 
with five pounds of French ochre and a quarter of a pound of glue, 
dissolved in two quarts of boiling hot water, then apply enou:h 
boiled linseed oil to make the paint flow easily from the brush. 
Any man can paint a kitchen floor, and save the women work hy 
so doing. 

Straw matting should be washed with warm salt and water: 
wring out a soft cloth in it and apply quickly, not wetting te 
matting much, only enough to take out the dust and stains. 

Clean the glass of pictures by dipping a cloth into alcohol and wa- 
ter and then into whiting and rub over it, and wipe dry with a sik 
handkerchief. If windows are washed in their casements and with 


bake for dinner, you can commence operations witha will. Have the | 
carpets carried out on to the grass, or hung on lines or poles, and | 


well beaten with sticks; or, if they need not be taken up—and Brus- 
sels and Wilton carpets gather dust only at the edges—lay them 
back from the mop-boards and brush out all the dust with a small 
brush and dust-pan. If carpet-bugs or moths are to be feared, 
wash up the floor with hot, strong soap-suds in which some carbolic 
acid has been mixed, and it will destroy all eggs. If there are any 
bugs or moths in the carpet, wring out a clean cloth in boiling water 
or water as hot as the hands can bear by wrapping it in a dry towel, 
and place it over the carpet, then rub a hot flat-iron lightly over it. 
The steam will kill all 7erv@ and not injure the carpets at all. 

Commence house-cleaning in the atticand clean downwards to 
the cellar. 
stalks, turnips, parsnips, etc., in it, remove them at once, as they 
will breed malaria. A foul cellar is the direct cause of diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. This summer, cholera may be on the wing, and 
it behooves every housekeeper to pay the closest attention to her 
drains, sinks and cellars, remembering that filth of all kinds sows 
the seeds of sickness, and will wreak its vengeance upon inoffensive 
heads and wring your hearts with anguish. Sweep the attic with 
tea leaves spread over the floor and dust it well. Look over all 
boxes of clothing and dispose of all that are not of use to yourself, 
bearing in mind that if you are taken away suddenly this duty will 
devolve upon others and, if you have no daughters to care for your 
belongings, persons may tumble over your possessions whom you 
would not have chosen to overlook them. 

In cleaning oil finish, paint, or hard wood, use weak tea almost 
cold to remove the dust and grime, and then rub it over with a flan- 
nel cloth dipped in furniture polish made of one-third linseed oil, 
one-third turpentine and one-third vinegar; shake it well together 
in a bottle and pour it into a saucer and rub hard all the furniture 
and paint. This will give it a good polish. 


piazza in the hottest sun, first sweeping off the dust from it; 
or, spread them on the grass in the sunshine. If the beds are 
stained, make a paste of soft soap and starch or whiting and spread 
it over the spots and, when dry, scrape off with a knife and wash 
off with a wetted sponge. Wash the bedsteads with very hot soap 
suds with a little carbolic acid dropped into it. Not a bed bug 
should ever be allowed in the chambers. A little care will exclude 
them. Ifyou find one, you may be sure there are more; then if you will 


But if the latter has decaying vegetables, cabbage- | 


scatter a little Paris green in the crevices they will soon disappear ; 


a force pump outside, they will need to be rubbed off with a soft 
linen cloth on inside panes and polished with silk or woolen cloths. 
Have a pointed stick to clean out the corners of the glass. 

Clean silver door-knobs and hinges with alcohol and whiting. 
applied with a cloth, and polished with chamois skin. 

Marble and alabaster can be cleansed with pumice-stone soap 
rubbed gently over it, and then polished with flannel. 

Soap-stone hearths can be cleaned with a piece of sand-paper. 
and all stains can be rubbed from soapstone stoves with a 
sheet of it. 

—Mrs. S. O. Johnson. 


KINDLING WOOD. 
SPLIT FINE FOR LVENING FIRELIGHTING. 

He that gets out of debt grows rich. 

Not what it is cracked up to be—a baa egg. 

A hovel well kept is a palace to the inmates. 

Much learning shows how little mortal knows. 
“ Leave off no clothes, till you see a June rose.” 

3etter go round about than to fall into the ditch. 
A pleasant tone and a sweet smile cost nothing. 
Virtue and a trade are the best portions for children. 
A. cross or a harsh word makes wounds that never heal. 
Never stop to talk in a church aisle after service is over. 
The man who stumbles twice on the same stone is a fool. 
A castle poorly kept is only a “stalled” ox and “hatred” therewith. 
Gratitude is a debt we all owe, and but few men pay cheerfully. 
Man is a sort of tree which we are too apt to judge of by the bark. 


Three things to cultivate—good books, good friends and goo 
humor. 


Troubles borrowed and stolen out-number, by far,all others in 
the world. 


Words are the adulterated skim milk of life, while example is the 


| pure cream. 
To cleanse bedding and pillows, place them on the roof of a | 


A good way to skim milk is to let the chalk settle and then drain 
the water off. 

Learn to take life as it comes, but be sure to make the best of it 
before it goes. 

The two powers which constitute a wise man are those of bearing 
and forbearing. 

The mosquito is not inclined to favor prohibition. He is unan- 


imously in favor of open bars, and unalterably opposed to the 
screen law. 
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cloths clean. A newspaper paragraph tells us that a foul dishcloth 
thrown under a kitchen sink brought typhoid fever into a Kentucky 


A SLAP AT DISHCLOTHS. 
THAT OuGHT TO BE FELT IN Every Hovusenoup. 
\s you value your own life and that of your family, keep your dish- 


{:mily, which took four persons out of it in as many weeks. Fora 
ne it was the general belief that the four deaths were “by the 
sitation of God,” but a keen scented nurse set to work to find out 
some earthly cause for the dreadful scourge, and found it in a 
- death-dealing dishcloth.” The newspaper report of the case tells 
us that the doctor ordered the vinegar barrels whitewhashed and 
rew forty cents worth of carbolic acid in the swill pail and then 
ished his hands clean of the sad circumstances. ‘The nurse who 
discovered the.seeds of pestilence in that lazar-house gives a 
aphic description of the manner of finding them, and makes 
some pointed and eloquent comments on the occasion, which is 
i»proved in the preaching of a short lay sermon. This is the story 
d the sermon: “I went into the kitchen to make gruel; I needed 
a dishcloth, and looked about and found several; and such ‘rags!’ 
| burned them all, and called the daughter of the house to get me 
adishcloth. She looked around on the tables. ‘ Why,’ said she, 
‘there was about a dozen here this morning;’ and she looked in 
the wood-box and on the mantel-piece, and felt in the dark corners | 
the cupboard. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I saw some old, black, rotten 
rags lying round, and I burned them, for there is death in such 
dishcloths as these, and you must never use such again.’ 
~I say to every housekeeper, keep your dishcloths clean. You 
may wear your dresses without ironing, your sunbonnets without 
elastics, but you must keep your dishcloths clean. 
mb your hair on Sundays, you need only wear a collar unless you 
vo from home, but you must wash your dishcloth. 
sweep the floor ‘when the sun gets right,’ the window don’t need 
washing, you can look out at the door, that spider web on the front 
porch don’t hurt anything, but, as you love your lives, wash out 
your dishcloth. Let the holes in the heels of your husband's foot- 
rags go undarned, let the sage go ungathered, let the children’s 
shoes go two Sundays without blacking, let two hens sit four weeks 
on one wooden egg, but do wash out your dishcloths. Eat without 
, tablecloth, wash your faces and let them dry, do without a curtain 
‘or your windows and cake for your tea, but, for heaven’s sake, 
your dishcloths clean.” 
The story is a true one and the sermon a solemn one, but the 
loud of solemnity has a silver lining,—that of the belief that dish- 
cloths will not be so carelessly treated, when every one who has 
occasion to handle them may know how heavily they are loaded, 
or liable to be, with the germs of disease and death. 
—Mary Methodical. 


COLD BITS. 
WARMED OVER, AND AS Goop AS NEW. 

Alligator steak adorns the menu of a Florida hotel. 

Olive oil is a good lubricator for the wheels of digestion. 

Good clothes are like a good book-binding—in that they bring a 
higher price for the contents. 

A man may be deaf, dumb and blind, but not to the wants and 
pleadings of his stomach. 

A good dinner sharpens wit, while it softens the heart. A hungry 
man is as slow at a joke as he is at a favor. 

Mistress :—* Maggie, I don’t like to see all this dust on the furn- 
iture.” Maid :—“ Excuse me, I'll shut the blinds instantly.” 

The guest who keeps a dinner waiting, or a master who sudden- 
y demands it before its time, are alike enemies to the art of cookery. 

Doctor :—“ For dinner take forty-five minutes.” Timid Patient : 

~* Would it be dangerous to add a piece of meat and some vege- 
tables ?” 

It is related of a famous cook that he prepared fish so exquisite- 
ly that they returned him admiring and grateful looks from the 
frying-pan. 

A new industry for women is developing in London. It is that of 
adviser of household decoration, as practiced by the sisters of 
William Morris. It consists in driving from house to house and 
telling the newly rich what they want in the way of decoration. 


Goopvp HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 


PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HouSEWIFE. 


Tomato Soup. 

Take two and one-half quarts of good beef stock ; one each, medium 
size carrot, turnip, beet, and two onions, peel and cut them. Boil three- 
fourths of an hour in the stock; then strain through a sieve, but do not 
press them. Add two quarts of tomatoes, boil fifteen minutes, and strain 
again; also add salt and pepper. Let this cool a little, while you takea 
saucepan that will hold six quarts or more, and put into it one-quarter of 
a pound of butter, and a dessert spoonful of sugar. Heat it until it be- 
comes a light brown, and stir into it three tablespoonfuls of flour, while 
hot, then add the stock and tomato to the butter and flour. Stir it well 
and boil for five minutes, strain and it is ready to be sent to the table. 
Canned tomatoes in place of the fresh may be used if desired. 


Pickled Shad. 
Four shad cut in pieces, let stand in salt and water over night. Mix 
one tablespoonful of black pepper, one of white mustard, one of ginger, 
two of salt, two of allspice, one teaspoonful of cloves, one of mace, half 
one of Cayenne pepper. Put the pieces of shad ina jar, in layers with 
the spices between and cover with vinegar. Cover the jar and bake in 
slow oven for twelve hours. If the vinegar cooks away more must be 
added. A very nice relish. ; 


Salmon Croquettes. 


One pound of cooked salmon (about one and a half pints when 


| chopped), one cup of cream, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one table- 


spoonful of flour, three eggs, one pint of crumbs, pepper and salt ; chop 


the salmon fine, mix the flour and butter together, let the cream come to 


| a boil, and stir in the flour and butter, salmon and seasoning; boil one 


You may only | 


minute; stir in one well beaten egg, and remove from the fire; when 


| cold make into croquettes,’dip in beaten egg, roll in crumbs and fry. 


You may only | 


Canned salmon can be used. 


To use Cold Mutton or Lamb. 

For about a pound of the cold meat cut in nice thin slices, melt a third 
of a cup of butter in a sauce-pan, add a tablespoonful of flour and a few 
slices of onion; keep stirring continually until it 1s a good yellow, then 
add half a pint of gravy or water ; salt and pepper it, and let it boil for a 
quarter of an hour. Cut up two medium sized pickles (if cucumbers are 
used) in small pieces, add these and let the sauce boil another five min- 
utes ; and throw the meat into this sauce and let it only get thoroughly 
heated through, and serve at once. This a nice supper dish. 


A nice way to Cook Calf’s Liver. 

Cut the liver in nice thin slices, pour boiling water over it, and let it 
stand about five minutes; then drain and put in a dripping pan with three 
or four thin slices of salt pork or bacon, pepper and salt, and put in the 
oven, letting it cook until thoroughly done, thenserve with a cream or 
milk gravy poured over it. 


Corn Beef Salad. 

Cut in small pieces equal quantities of cold boiled corn beef and cold 
boiled potatoes. Make a dressing of equal quantities of vinegar and 
nice salad oil beaten together with a sprinkle of Cayenne pepper and salt, 
and soft boiled egg mixed in with it, also a little onion if desired. Use 
only enough dressing to thoroughly wet the salad. 


Crullers. 

One cupful white sugar, piece of butter size of an egg, rub well into 
sugar; two eggs beaten with sugar thoroughly, one cup of milk, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, salt and nutmeg. Mix very soft. 


AN OMISSION THAT OMITs. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING for May 2d had in this department a 
recipe for Rhode Island Brown Bread, which unfortunately had an 
omission that omits—a very important element of usefulness— 
making a bad mixing up of what would otherwise been an ex- 
cellent specimen of ‘ Good Things for the Table,” the error having 
been made in transcribing for the press. One of our readers 
was sadly puzzled at the compound as printed, and no wonder. 
The correct reading should have been :— ~ 


Rhode Island Brown Bread. 

Two and one-half cups of corn meal, one and one-half cups of rye 
meal, one egg, one cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
one teaspoonful of soda, a little salt and one quart of milk. Bake 
in a covered dish, either earthen or iron, in a moderately hot oven 
three hours. 
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Goopv HouskKEEPING. 


“MEN FOLKS” ABOUT, THE HOUSE. 
Miss PEPPERMINT PERKINS AMUSES AND NurSES HER INVALID | 
BROTHER AND MAKES WINE JELLY HER OWN HAnps. 
The first day Joe was at home, I thought it was Jovely. * * * : 
He said it was nice, after all, for a tellow to have a nice sister, and They just guote each other. 
he was afraid he hadn't appreciated me, nor how much ma and | | Column and the funny things and skip the rest. 
thought of him; and we began to be sort of frightened and sad, | 
and afraid he was going to die,—though we didn’t know what of, for | 
his ankle was only sprained; but he looked so sort of pale and é 
meek. So I told every one I should not go out anywhere till Joe |e brothers were. 
got well. I was going to amuse him and take care of him; and 1 |_| tis one of the things about men you xever can find them where 
got some of those Harfer's Bazars that have the diet for invalids | YOU left them, and if I left Joe as mild as a May morning, as you 
in them; but I couldn't exactly see that Joe needed strengthening | Might say, 1 found him like a Dakota blizzard. He commenci( 
any, so I didn’t know what /o do that would be real ice. But I | with his breakfast by saying he wouldn’t eat it, and wanted to knoy; 
concluded to make him a little wine jelly ezyway,so 1 commenced. why in,—Jerusalem, the cook couldn't be taught to cook /éke some- 
Ma said I'd better let the cook make the jelly, and / go up and enter- thing, and he sent way down town for some mutton cutlets wih 
tain Joe, for she had to go out. But I have always read that if one | Mushrooms, and they were the nastiest looking things, and if z 
of the family is sick, that some one else of the family ought to pre- | had cooked them Joe would have called them all sorts of namcs, 
pare delicate food for them with their ow hands. So Anna took | 2nd then he said the house smelled so of cooking it made him si‘, 
all her vegetables and soup meat off the range, and I “started in,” | and he said some one had carried off the morning paper, and aftcr 
as Joe says. I was delayed a /itt/e because, first, | found my re- | We hunted all round, and I'd sent the second girl out after one, hic 
ceipt book was way upstairs, and I had to go up and get it, and | found he was sé¢¢/zg on it, and then every girl that entered tl 
just as I was passing through the hall I looked out of the window, | house afterwards he insisted upon it was laughing at him about ‘: 
and Susie Green was just going by with her new spring suit on,and | and he wouldn’t let them come to his room at a//, for he said thc y 
I couldn't make out whether she had oxe or ¢wo biases in her | Were all “female blabs,” and all the boys that came in he called 
jacket, and I wanted to see, because her clothes always fit Zove/y, | “cheap dudes” and “ ninny-hammers,” and ma and I couldn't 
and I am always studying them. I couldn't see through at all, but | speak out loud becaused it rasped him 80, and if we whispered he 
I wouldn’t call her in, because I knew it would hinder my cooking, | said we were talking about him, and if we didn’t speak at a// he 
so I went right down then; but I had to send Anna down town after said the house was like a tomb, and he insisted on taking dow). 
a particular kind of a boiler that my receipt mentioned. Anna | the quantity of medicine the doctor left, so he could get out twice 
didn’t want to go. She said to use the farina boiler; it was just | 28 géck, I suppose, and he got both the girls mad making remark ; 
the same; but I didn’t think it looked very clean; and then she | @bout them in a loud tone of voice, and he confused me so that | 
said to put an empty lard pail in the tea-kettle. But I knew she | got the linimentall up on his toe; and I suppose of course I dé/ 
was jealous of my cooking, and didn’t want it to succeed, so I said | hurt him, for he got up quick, and then sat dowx again so quick he 
firmly, “ No,” she must get the particular precise kettle I wanted. tore my Arrasene tidy all to pecces ; and then he said he'd like me a 
So, of course, that delayed some, but still it took me all the time | great deal better if I were out in the hall, and I just went and sat 
she was gone to attend to the gelatine. Did you ever know how it | down by the window as dejected, till 1 saw one of Joe’s friends go 
acted? I soaked it jus¢as it said, and then tried to dissolve it, and | ing by—a real old fuss, just like he is,—and I ran down to the door 
had a horrible time; and then after I got it all done it wouldn't stay | and deggedhim to come in. And I run him right up stairs ; and i. 
dissolved. Of course, I took it ef; because I knew Anna wouldn't | five minutes you actually would have thought Joe was purring, hi 
be there for some ¢‘me, and it stiffened right up again; and then I | was so happy; and I just listened to see what cou/d satisfy a man, 
thought | saw her coming, and put it o# again, and melted the old | andall I could here was “ New York Central,” “Pacific Mail,” 
thing ; and it wasn't Anna, and I had to take it ef again, and I did | “ Margin,” “ Loan,” “ Per Cent.,” “ Daisy,” “Fine form,” “ Dry 
that half a dozen times, till it shrunk or something, and I was afraid | Monopole,” and lots of other stuff, and I don’t see as men talk any 
it wouldn’t be enough, so I put a little more water to it; but after | more sensible than girls, if that’s the way they go on.—Boston Sav- 
Anna came and I got it all made, it wouldn't stiffen, so I suppose | “*day Evening Gazette. 
I got too much water in; so I mixed up a little more ge/atine, and 
put it in while Anna was down cellar, for I was determined it should 
be zzce. I had just got it into the mould when the clock struck one 
and poor Joe sent down to see if he could have his dinner before 
long. I hadn’t thought of his dézner at a// because you see I was 
so determined he should have some wine jelly, and it was too bad 
because, of course, the vegetables were not done and he had to wait 
till three, but I knew he would be pleased when he saw the jelly 
and would be glad to think he waited, but that old stuff was all 
sqguashy, it didn’t stiffen at a// except at the bottom where Joe said 
it was real nice and fine, made him think of angel cake and church 
sociable cake, so you see some of it was good, but Joe said he 
guessed he wouldn’t eat much because I forgot to put the wine in 
and he is rather fond of ¢#a¢ and he said he thought I could use it 
instead of glue in my scrap books so it wouldn’t be lost, but then 
you know men zever like house cooking, that is, men that take 
their meals down town, sol didn’t feel Awrt and desides Charlie 
Brood ate a of of it that evening and said it was vea/ good. Joe 
said it was too bad to make him do so because he was so young 
and there was only he and his sister left. | 
Well, Joe was real nice, as I say, all ‘hat day. I did up his foot | 
for him just as the doctor said and then tied a little ribbon round it | 


ference it makes who they appoint to do things, and “ Civil Ser. 
vice” is so silly zoo; I never could understand it, and I don't 


Those are al! | 
ever read anyway. So we got along nicely, and he said, when night 
came, the day had seemed real short, and I was a real nice nurse, 
and I was so pleased, and I got up the next morning thinking hoy 


VENTILATION OF SLEEPING ROOMS. 
Sleeping-rooms should always be well ventilated. It is almost 
mockery for a mother to tuck her little ones warmly in bed and 
offer a prayer for their protection and care during the night, and 
then, with the doors and windows closely shut, leave them toa slow 
process of poisoning. The air of an ordinary chamber becomes im 
pure in two or three hours at the longest, when, the supply of healthfu! 
oxygen being exhausted, the inhalation of poisonous carbonic acid 
gas begins. There is an instance of a family of children who had 
become so accustomed to breathing pure air that, when one night 
a fall of snow closed the passage made by raising a window sash 
in each of their rooms, they awakened their mother by their res:- 
lessness and half stifled respiration, but quickly dropped off to 
sleep again when the circulation of air was restored. English 
hospitals require for each bed a space of 2,100 feet, equal to a room 
about fifteen by fourteen feet and ten feet high, and that the air 
shall be kept perfectly fresh, involving a change every half hour. 
French hospitals, not so exhausting, demand a complete renewal 
of the air every hour; and in this country the greatest stress is laid 
on the necessity of not only giving the patients a large and airy 
space, but of keeping the atmosphere pure. If such pains are 
taken to restore health, why is it not worth while to observe easier 
| precautions for its preservation? In cold weather a window opened 
the width of a knife blade will give the required ventilation; but if 
| the night is too bitterly cold for this, the door of the chamber lead- 
| ing to another room, or to a hall where there is a free circulation 
of air, should be left ajar. 


to make it look pretty because Joe let all the girls come up in his 
room to see me, and he let me read the paper to him, only he said 
I got a little mixed on the ed¢torials, which | think is very zatura/, 
for I don’t know nor care anything about the old war between Eng- 
land and Russia; why should IJ, and if the old presidential cabinet 
(such a silly name) should stand on their /eads 1 shouldn’t care, 


should you? Men are all alike anyway, and / don’t see what cif. 


| believe Aa/fthe men know what they are talking about anyway. i 
So Joe let me read the casualtics’ [ 
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EpITvorR’s PORTFOLIO. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., AND New York City, MAy 30, 1885. 


\!| communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor cf Goop HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
ntributions on all subjects of interest and value to Housekeepers are solicited, 
an! when used will be liberally paid for. 

articular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
on special subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 

|'ostage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

fhis issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
he contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


AN EDITORIAL BOW TO AN UNSUSPECTED BOOM. 


The manager of Goop HOUSEKEEPING did not expect to be called so 
promptly before the curtain which hangs between its stage of action and! 
the Homes of the World, on a “ first appearance,”’ and would have pre- 
ferred to be allowed time in which to develop more fully than can be 
demonstrated in a single presentation, the plans and purposes of the en- 
terprise, before making a personal response to the cordial congratula- 
tions for, and earnest commendations of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, as rep- 
resented in the first issue, and in behalf of its mission before the world. 
But expressions of cordial appreciation have been so general and gen- 
erous that the effort at first attempted of making personal acknowledg- 
ment of them by note, must necessarily be abandoned for lack of time 
in which to properly respond to them all. Lest silence, however, may 
be construed into editorial indifference, and inappreciation, such ac- 
knowledgment is here made gratefully public, to one and all, far and 
near, in the humble trust that so much of good will and good wishes as 
has been received may not be unworthily bestowed. Sucha meed of 
satisfaction with the first appearance of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
such an abiding faith in the future of its mission and management as has 
been expressed already, brings with the good words and the cordial 
manner of their utterance, a weight of responsibility that cannot be 
otherwise than oppressive—the responsibility of so preparing every page 
of Goop HousEKEEPING that the reader may find it not only health- 
fully appetizing in itself, but having a tendency to sharpen the appetite 
in each issue, by anticipation, for the good things of the next. 

THE Epiror. 


A GRATIFYING RESPONSE. 

The quick and hearty response that has come back from the 
people to the publishing office and editorial rooms of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING is gratifying in the extreme, and tells the story plainly of 
how ready the best of people are to seek to grow better day-by-day, 
and how eagerly all seek to become the best in the matter of house- 
hold training, culture and practical education. It is encouraging, 
gratifying and strengthening, and evidences how the saving grace 
of the leaven of “the Higher Life of the Household,” is penetra- 
ting, lifting and lightening the great lump of humanity, of which 
each and every one of us is a constituent part. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has touched a tender chord in the hearts 
of the people, and as it gets down to the more practical discussion 
of the belongings of home life, the good work of its methods and 
measures will be more plainly apparent. Every mail brings us a 
load of letters of congratulation and commendation, and these 
are pleasantly supplemented by hearty greetings from the press 
of the land, and, better than all, the faith of the world at large— 
irom those who have known nothing of Goop HOUSEKEEPING or 
of its conductors until within the past few weeks—in the success 
of the enterprise and of sympathy with its mission, is fully dem- 
onstrated by the promptness with which subscriptions pour in and 
in the heartiness with which they come. This speaks volumes for 


the future of our American homes, and gives the lie to the oft- 
repeated cry that we are degenerating and growing worse in the 
outcome of our domestic life system and workings. 

When we sce or hear a recital of the increase of the sins and 


crimes of humanity, more especially bearing upon the subject of 
home life, accompanied by a drawn conclusion that there is more 
of the bad than of the good in the world, and the former increasing 
at the expense of the latter, we find consolation in the fact, and it 
is a fact, that if all the good deeds, the growth of love and affection 
among families, the “small, sweet courtesies” that come to the 
surface daily—yea, hourly—were chronicled as are the occurring 
sins and crimes, how momentously would they outweigh and cover 
up the list of bad deeds which get so liberal an exhibition and 
publication. 

It is a failing of humanity—and a sad one—to like to read of 
others’ woes and wickednesses, and when we can educate our- 
selves up to the noble standard of being as ready to rejoice with 
our neighbors in their happiness, successes and triumphs as we 
are to gloat over their sins and shame, we shall have taken a long 
step forward in the path that leads away towards the millennium. 

But all this is foreign—at least, seemingly so—to the subject 
which we had in hand at the commencement of these paragraphs. 
We only intended to tell, ina few words, what a glorious welcome 
Goop HousEKEEPING is having, how prompt and how hearty, and 
how these things impose upon us the solemn duty of making, in 
the conduct of our journal, a fitting response; and we should be 
blameworthy, indeed, did we not conscientiously labor in our new 
field “ with our best foot forward.” 

We intended only to say ““ Thank You” to those who have inter- 
ested themselves so heartily and cordially in behalf of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and without further ado we say it here—* Thank 
You;” and add, in the words of Tiny Tim, “God bless us, 
every one.” 


HOW TO GIVE GOOD GIFTS TO MEN—AND WOMEN. 

Gifts are not always blessings. It is wo¢ blessed either to give 
or receive, unless the gift be made in keeping with the circum- 
stances and surroundings of the giver, and appropriate to the 
occasion and the circumstance and surroundings alike of the 
receiver. Gifts are not good gifts when bestowed unseemingly 
and selfishly, or when accepted unappreciatively or for form's 
sake alone. Many a one has suffered harm,—and there are in- 
stances where families have been crippled in their material re- 
sources, from the inopportune and inappropriate giving or receiving 
of gifts. 

We have an instance in mind where a peaceful and happy home 
was made anything but peaceful and happy from its inmates being 
the recipient, of an untimely and unseemly gift. The circumstances 
of these recipients, who had done the donor a marked favor, were 
moderate and measurably close, those of the giver who was gener- 
ous and “ good,” as the world goes, full and abundant. The latter de- 
sired to make acknowledgment of the favor, but did not know how 
to do so modestly and properly. At the moment of decided action 
in the case, a pair of elegant, expensive and very noticeable vases 
attracted attention and were purchased and presented, with some 
flourish and some fun for appreciative friends of both parties. 

But no serpent ever entered an Eden with more subtilty than did 
these vases go into their new home. There was nothing whatever 
in the house at all in keeping with them. Everything else was 
dwarfed, became insignificant and looked mean. The story of those 
vases is a long and sad one, leading up, by degrees, to a still sadder 
sequel. A suitable place must needs be provided for the vases, then 
this piece of furniture and then that, and another and another still, 
was replaced by something more in keeping with the elegant vases, 
until the limited means of the household were strained, not only to 
their strength of tension, but to breaking. Then came discord, dis- 
sension and divorce, the wife taking the baby avd the vases, and 
the husband agreeing to maintain the baby but wo¢ the vases. 

This is a true story and there are many more just such left un- 
told, and a world full of similar ones. In fact there seems to bea 
vein of insanity running through the American mind—perhaps the 
human mind is not too broad a statement—regarding this matter of 
gift-giving and especially so, in the line of wedding, anniversary and 
holiday presents. The disposition to make a showy and attractive 
present, without any especial regard to fitness, on such occasions, 
is an alarming one and the penchant for making a pompous display 
of these is a crying evil, demoralizing in its effect on others, tending 


| to create unnecessary jealousies and unholy rivalries, and debasing 
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in its tendencies upon the minds and lives of those most deeply 
interested, whether giver or receiver. In fact the cravings of vanity 
induce many a victim to pare and scrimp in the ways of legitimate 
and necessary expenditure, despoiling their own comfort and con- 
venience and hanging on the ragged edge of an unsatisfactory 
credit system, that they may appear on the “list” as having “ made 
an elegant present.” Such gifts have their greatest charm and 
value in being the means of gratifying the curiosity of prying and 
envious eyes. Nothing is more cold, forbidding and heartless 
than the lynx-eyed procession of present examiners on public 
occasions, unless it be that of formal lines of morbid humanity 
passing by and gazing at the empty tenement which a human soul 
has just vacated. 

Many a bride goes out from an old home toa new one loaded 
down with what is really little else than a stock of goods that would 
only be at home in a show-case of silver-plated ware or among the 
treasures of a “rolled gold” brass foundry. This craze of miscel- 
laneous gift-giving has reached such mammoth proportions and 
taken on such objectionable features, that a gift has come to be 
looked upon as “small potatoes ” and the giver as being “mean” 
unless it shall be expensive and pretentious. 

This condition of the present giving market—for it is little else 
than a market—robs the soul of man of one of its most sacred ele- 
ments, that of the privilege of making proper expression of the 
existence and strength of personal regard and true friendship. An 
appropriate, appreciative and appreciated gift, passing unostenta- 
tiously from friend to friend, tends to permanently cement the 
bonds of good-fellowship, to keep bright the sunlight of affection 
and personal regard, which the coarser elements, that prompt to 
giving for fame or fashion’s sake, or from selfish motives and pur- 
poses, know not of. 

Lovers too often impoverish themselves and do violence to good 
judgment and sound sense and insult the sentiment they seek to 
serve, by injudicious, inappropriate and untimely gifts. A love 
that may be bought by show and pretense alone, is neither worth 
the giving or receiving, or of having about the house in any form. 

Volumes might be written on this subject, bristling with good and 
telling points, but Goop HOUSEKEEPING has only space here to 
ask this question of its readers: Is it not high time for the Higher 
Life of the Household to command a halt of the popular gift-giving 
procession, with the view of making a right-about face in the direc- 
tion of better judgment, better sense and a better purpose in the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 

We have several reminders of the fact that the time set for pre- 
paring contributions intended to compete for the $250, $200 and $50 
Prize Papers for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING is very short—July 1st— 
and, after a careful consideration of the matter, we have decided to 
extend the time to Tuesday, September 1st. In this connection, 
we have to say, in reply to inquiry regarding the manner of prepar- 
ing the papers, that the first, “ How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as 
Christians Should,” may well be divided into three parts of two 
papers each, two to be devoted to Eating, two to Drinking and two 
to Sleeping as “ Christians Should.” The second series may also be 
divided in the same way, two being devoted to the Mistress, two to 
the Maid and two to the Mistress avd Maid. The third is ex- 
pected to cover all kinds and varieties of Bread, in whatever form 
popularly made or used. __ 


MEASURE AND WEIGH CORRECTLY. 


What Goop HousEKEEPING said in its discussion of the “ Hand- 


Almost without exception those who have received and rea‘ 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING say: “ There was a place for it, and it fills 
the place admirably.” 


As a supplement to the timely paper on “ Clean Homes,” whic 
has place in this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, another writer wi'| 


prepare a paper on woral/y clean homes, which will have place at 
an early day. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING may not be the Cheapest, Largest an:| 
Best, but it is cheap enough, large enough, and good enough for 
the table of contents we give, for the price we ask for it, and we in- 
tend to get for it what it is worth, and give to our readers the wort): 
of their money. 


It is no easy thing to start a journal in these days so fruit 
ful of newspapers, that might not be considered a rival to som 
other publication. But Goop HOUSEKEEPING has done this th 
first time trying. There is no journal like it. We rival no one an 
no one rivals us. 


Bear in mind—when you come to think of it—that two week 
before the second issue of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING we have actua 
cash subscriptions from seventeen different states and that we wer: 
then sending it to five hundred and thirty-four post offices, with ad. 
ditional subscriptions coming plentifully in every mail. 


The Christian Register of Boston, says: “ We should like one o: 
the articles [Goop HOUSEKEEPING, May 2,] ‘A Pick at Tooth- 
picks,’ issued in leaflet form and a copy placed in the hands o' 
every person who Icaves his home or restaurant with a small wood 
en spike, like a miniature tusk, protruding from his lips.” 


For the information of all interested and particularly for such as 
have written inquiring about the “ Curious ‘Kitchen Cabinet,” de- 
scribed in the first issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, the Editor begs 
to refer all such for further particulars, to The Milton Bradley Co. 
of Springfield. 


With a somewhat extensive acquaintance with the methods and 
manners of current journalism, for, lo, these many years, we are pre- 
pared toassert that no journal on the American side of our greai 
footstool was ever received with such cordial congratulation ani 
earnest commendation from the press, or any ever welcomed with 
such gratifying enthusiasm in the ** Homes of the World” into which 
it has found iis way, or any had such substantial recognition, on 
every hand, as has been accorded to Goop HoUSEKEEPING. 

Cash subscriptions were received on the morning of its first an- 
nouncement in print, before the publishers were prepared to receive 
them and a subscription from as far away as California, came to hand 
by mail, before the first number appeared. These have been followed 
by a constant influx of Yearly Subscriptions and orders for Sample 
Copies, not a single mail having since been received, that did not 
contain similar favors, until, at this writing—two weeks before 
the date of the second issue—we hace bona fide subscribers in seventeen 
states, and we are now sending Goop TlouSEKEEPING regularly, to 
order, to five hundred and thirty-four different post-offices. Wehave 
also orders from England, France and Japan (the latter subscribed 
for in this country). In addition to these, news agencies, to whom 


maids of Dyspepsia and Death,” about the fallacy of the popular 
kitchen weights and measurements, has verification in some re- 
marks which we find in The Cook, a recently established New York 
weekly journal devoted to culinary affairs. It says: “A nest of 
measures, holding from a gill to a quart, are very useful articles in 
a kitchen, and they should be used oa all occasions in preparing 
food. The vague instructions found in too many cook-books telling 
us to use a cupful of this and a handful of that are ‘altogether too 
misleading and unreliable. Hands are not all the same size, neither 
are cups. Measures will be found very useful in measuring the 
morning's milk ard other liquids, and many solids received from the 
grocer, 


copies were sent without order, have exhausted their supply and or- 
dered, in some instances, a third time. : 

This widespread, permanent and legitimate circulation, thus early, 
of Good HOUSEKEEPING, taken in connection with the large number 
of copies which are distributed for the purpose of introducing it into 
appreciative channels, makes it the most desirable means possible of 
reaching the housekeepers in the IIomes of the World, and manufac- 
thrers of and dealers in everything called for in the household—and 
what is not ?—will find quick response from placing their business 
Savors in its pages. 
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FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


\Vith the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily 
comprehended flag of ““Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, 
a new candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private for- 
tunc, is launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The 
enterprise is the outcome of grave thought, of much careful con- 
sideration, and is undertaken with the well fixed conviction that it 
has a mission of its own to fulfil, compounded of about equal 
proportions of public duty and private interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent— 
an their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply 
desined, intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. 
They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are really 
fought—the embrasures from which are fired “ the shot heard round 
the world,” with more telling effect for weal or woe than any other 
worldly actions known to humanity. 

(;ood housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the man- 
ner of men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and 
never more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping pro- 
duces only poor homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles, along the highways and byways of mankind’s 
domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good founda- 
tions, finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully 
and well maintained throughout, the best possible means are pro- 
vided for a successful resistance of any siege that may be set_up 
aginst them, from whatever source it may come, and for meeting 
with a bold front any outward emergency that may arise in any 
of the varied walks of life. 


‘The Jong lines of the regularly drawn up armies which file into | 
the business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, | 
| is decorated with a lattice work of wood, part of which is cut into 


New Orleans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser 
population, each week day morning of the year, and file back again 
at night, in turn, obtain their daily strengh and life-blood, the am- 
muniton for fighting each day’s battle—without which their field 
guns would be feeble if not powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone inthis regard. The 
residents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of 
the sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, 
according to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same 
features of worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these 
also go out and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many 
millions of the human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those 
who are dearer even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how 
vitally important, then, that these vast armies of men and women 
and children should endeavor, by every known means or attainable 
methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort and good 
cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfec- 
tion as may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and 
mission of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NO SLEEP FOR AN EMPTY STOMACH. 


Man is the only animal, says a sensible writer, that can be taught 
to sleep on an empty stomach ; and even he can only train himself 
to the habit with years of practice. As he comes into this world, 
nature is too strong for him, and he must be fed before he will 
sleep. When his little stomach is filled, if no sickness disturbs 
it, sleep follows naturally and inevitably. As digestion goes on, the 
stomach begins tofeelempty. A single fold in it will make the little 
sleeper restless ; two will awaken it; and three put an end to its 
slumber. Nor will itagain sleep, without the aid of food or some 
stupefying drug, no matter how healthy it may be. Not all the 
angels skilled in the minstrelsy of a g@lestial choir can sing a babe 
to sleep on an empty stomach.—7he Caverer. 


ELEGANT HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS. 
A correspondent of the Boston Gaze¢¢e thus describes the apart- 

ments which has been decorated for his own occupation by Mr. 

Louis Tiffany on the corner of Twenty-Sixth street and Fourth 

Avenue, New York, and which he is about to leave to take pos- 

session of his own new house further up town: “It is the most 

unique, the most attractive and the most artistic place I was ever in; 

and comfort is not sacrificed to artistic effect. Perhaps the most 

artistic thing about the apartment is the vestibule. Mr. Tiffany 
has cut a skylight directly over the entrance, and the glass he uses 
is made of claret bottles split down the middle from neck to base ; 
then he has taken the bottoms of other claret bottles and stuck 
them around in the soft mortar as only a born decorator could do, 
and he has got an effect that I have never seen equalled. The 
door that communicates with the stairway runs up and down with 
chains on wrought-iron wheels, and looks like an old well-house 
rather than the doorway in a New York apartment house. One of 
Mr. Tiffany’s stained-glass windows is in this hall, and there is a 
curious arrangement for gas—a pile of armor, swords, cutlasses, 
muskets, and all sorts of odds and ends, with a flambeau rising out 
of them, which is lit by gas. The woodwork of the drawing roomis 
modelled after the Alhambra, and there are wonderful stained-glass 
windows, and glass doors, and a mantel-piece that beggars descrip- 
tion, in this beautiful room. One end of this room opens intoa 
bedroom, the other into the library. The fire-place in the library 
is one of Mr. Tiffany’s most successful designs. It is of black 
wood carved in low relief. There are places at the side for books. 


| shelves for bric-a-brac, and amusing little doors that open into cup- 


boards where wood and coal are kept. The centre-table in the 
library is also of Mr. Tiffany’s design, and is of the same sort of 
black wood. It has alot of pigeon-holes underneath and wide 
wings at the side. These wings fall down and cover the side 
pigeon-holes, while there are supports which swing around and 
cover the pigeon-holes in front, so'that if one wanted to pack it, 
he could fold it up into the size of an ordinary dry-goods box. 
The dining-room opens into the library, and the doorway between 


fantastic designs, the other part used as shelves for bric-a-brac. 
Over the mantel of this room is a large painting of fruit and grain, 
which is built into the wall and surrounded by the woodwork of 
the mantel. 


VIEWED AND REVIEWED. 
The New York Home Journal an authority—and there are no 
abler or better on the subject—views good housekeeping and 
| Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as follows: 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a new fortnightly magazine devoted to the 
work of showing people how much better their homes might be made 
than they are. How much more convenient soas to save labor and time ; 
how much more healthsome so as to avoid sickness and prolong life; 
how much more bright, beautiful and cheery so that they might be the 
most attractive places in the world for all members of the household. 
There have been many attempts of this kind, and very much has been 
accomplished in these latter days, but there have been also many egregi- 
ous failures through excessive trust in mere theories and sentimental 
impulses. The present work promises to shun these errors and plant 
the movement on the solid basis of practice and science. Good house- 
keeping is held to be a thing of well proven facts, the clear arithmetic 
of economy over waste, the advantage of labor-saving intelligence over 
unthinking routine, the health of sanitary science against the diseases of 
neglect, the intimate relation of a good kitchen to salvation in this life 
and the next, the charm of art to transform the humblest fabric, the wise 
alternations of labor and recreations, the higher cultures and the lower 
services. In short good housekeeping is found to include little short of 
the whole duty of man. The first number of the magazine gives assur- 
ance that there is back of it skill to execute as well as intelligence to 
perceive. The senior publisher, has a reputation for successes and for 
making whatever he undertakes the best of its kind. He has called here 
to his aid a strong corps including Marion Harland, Mrs. H. M. Plun- 
kett, author of ‘‘ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,’”’ Miss Parloa, Rose 
Terry Cooke, the Goodales, Mrs. Poole, Mrs. Hungerford, E. C. Gard- 
ner, author of ‘‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” Dr. Hexamer of 
Gardening fame, Professor Gerhard, the sanitary engineer, indeed some 
able representative of every service that enters into the idea of home 
from the mason who lays the foundation stone to the poet who puts the 
last adornment to the perfected life within. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


HOUSEHOLD PICTURES. 


Goowpw 


Good-bye, old house—a long good-bye ! 
| My hand is on your gate ; 
| Though tears are gathering in my eyes, 


Fallen out of their Frames, but Worthy of Re-Setting. | I must not longer wait. 


MOTHER’S WORK. 
I. 
Baking, stewing, and brewing, 
Roasting, frying, and boiling, 
Sweeping, dusting, and cleaning, 
Washing, starching, and ir’ning, 
Ripping, turning, and mending, 
Cutting, basting, and stitching, 
Making the old like new; 
Shoestrings to lace, 
Faces to wash, 
Buttons to sew, 
And the like of such; 
Stockings to darn 
While the children play, 
Stories to tell, 
Tears wipe away, 
Making them happy 
The livelong day ; 
It is ever thus from morn till night; 
Who says that a mother’s work is light? 
Il. 
At evening, four 
Little forms in white ; 
Prayers all said, 
And the last good-night, 
Tucking them safe 
In each downy bed, 
Silently asking 
O’er each head, 
That the dear Father 
In heaven will keep 
Safe all my darlings, 
Awake or asleep. 
Then I think the old adage true ever will prove : 
“ It is easy to labor for those that we love.” 


Ill. 
Ah me! dear me! I often say, 
As I hang the tumbled clothes away ; 
And the tear drops start, 
While my burdened heart 
Aches for the mother across the way. 
Where, oh, where are 
Her nestlings flown? 
All, all are gone, 
Save one alone! 
Folded their garments 


With tenderest care, | 


Unpressed the pillow 
And vacant chair. 
No 1ibbons to tie, 
No faces to wash, | 
No hair all awry ; | 
No merry voices 


To hush into rest; 
God save them ! 
He took them! | 
And He knoweth best ; 
But, ah! the heart anguisi! the tears that fa!!! 
This mother’s work is the hardest « f all. 
—Philadelphia Sunday Republic. | 
LEAVING THE OLD HOUSE. | 
There's sunshine on the meadow, | 
And sunshine on the road, | 
And through the brightness toils the horse | 
Beneath a weary load ; | 
Andas I stand beside the door with hand before my eyes 
I hear the children laugh to see the househo!d gods, I 
prize. 
There was a time when this old home 
Was full of mirth and glee, 
But one by one the household went 
And left it all to me— 
A quiet house of vacant rooms, each made a sacred place 
By echo of a missing voice, or dream of vanished face. 


My new room is a pleasant place, 
But yet it grieves me now ; 

Its small completeness seems to say 
My world is narrow now ; 


sut for my funeral large enough, since few wi!l come | | 
to weep, 


| Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 


If we could push ajar the gates of life, 


We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart ! 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 


| When we shall clearly see and understand 


| Good-bye, old house! and, after all, the love which 
makes you dear 
Awaits me in the heavenly hometo which I’m draw- 
ing near. 
—Unidentified. 


THE SCENT OF A FLOWER. 
The scent of the flower is a wonderful thing ! 
It plays round the heart like the zephyrs of spring ; 
So subtile, so soft, as resistless its power, 
No monarchy rules like the scent of the flower. 


Some odors so blend with past happier years 

They move us like melodies breathing through tears ; 
For they bring back the faces and forms that are cold, 
And walks in the wild woods mid sunsets of gold. 


A fragrance exhales from a flower that I know 
( Dear pledge of love in the sweet long ago), 
| When tastes were more simple,and purer our pleasures, 
And gifts of fresh blossoms were holiest treasures. 


| One eve, when the dew on the leaves glittered bright, 
IIe proffered the prize with a tender ‘*Good night,” 
| And my spirit grew faint with ecstatic emotion, 

| For I felt in that flower lay a life-long devotion. 


| He is gone—yet the scent of that delicate flower 
Still holds me with all the old passionate power ; 
And oft my sick heart would lie down in despair 
But that mercy divine melts my sorrow in prayer. 


“ Consider the lilies.’’ Lord, grant us to be 
dy the field and the garden brought ncarer to Thee ; 
To read in sweet blossoms Thy goodness and power, 
And an infinite love in the scent of a flower. 
—Jane C. Simpson in the Quiver. 


SOMETIME. 
( Published by request.) 
Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, | 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of lite’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
; And we shall see how all God's plans are right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


God's plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could sce. 
And even as wise parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, | 
| 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink, 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 


But wear your sorrow with obedient grace ! 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend. 

And that sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 


And stand within and all God’s workings see, 


And for each mystery could find a key ! 
God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 


Where tired fect, with sandals loosed, may rest, 


I think that we will say, *‘ God knew the best !”’ 
M. H. Smith. 
{ The last clause of the first line of the last stanza of the above, 
» the sentimentinscribed on the Payne Monument, erected hy 
oran the banker, of Washington, D. C., in memory of the au 


or of Home, sweet Home."’] 


THE CHILDREN’S BED TIME. 


The clock strikes seven in the hall, 
The curfew of the children’s day, 
That calls each little pattering foot 


From dance and song and livelong play ; 


Their day that in our wider light 
Floats like a silver day-moonwhite, 
Nor in our darkness sinks to rest, 
But sets within a golden west. 
Ah, tender hour that sends a drift 
Of children’s kisses through the house, 


And cuckoo-notes of sweet ‘* Good-night,”’ 
That thoughts of heaven and home arouse ; 


And a soft stir to sense and heart, 

As when the bee and blossom part ; 

And little feet that patter slower, 

Like the last droppings of the shower. 

And in the children’s rooms aloft 
What blossom shapes do gayly slip 

Their dainty sheaths and rosy run 
From clasping hand and kissing lip, 

A naked sweetness to the eye— 

Blossom and babe and butterfly 

In witching one, so dear a sight ! 

An ecstacy of life and light. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE KITCHEN CLOCK. 
Knitting is the maid o’ the kitchen, Milly, 
Doing nothing sits the chore boy, Billy; 

Seconds reckoned, 

Seconds reckoned, 

Every minute, 

Sixty in it, 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Tick-tock, tock-tick, 

Nick-knock, knock-nick, 

Knockerty-nick, nickerty-knock.” 

Goes the kitchen clock. 

Close to the fire is rosy Milly, 
Every whit as close and cosy, Billy; 

Time’s a flying, 

Worth your trying; 

Pretty Milly— 

Kiss her, Billy! 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Tick-tock, tock-tick, 

Now—now, quick—quick ! 

Knockerty-nick, nickerty-knock,’’ 

Goes the kitchen clock. 
Something’s happened; very red is Milly, 
Billy boy is looking very silly ; 

** Pretty misses, 

Plenty kisses ; 

Make it twenty, 

Take a plenty, 

Billy, Milly, 

Milly, Billy, 

Right—left, left—right, 

That's right, all right, 

Skipperty-nick, ripperty-knock,”’ 

Jumps the kitchen clock. 
Night to night they're sitting, Milly, Billy ; 
Oh, the winter winds are wondrous chilly ! 

Winter weather, 

Close together, 

Wouldn't tarry, 

Better marry, 

Milly, Billy, 

Billy, Milly, 

Two—one, one—two, 
Don’t wait, ’twont do, 
Knockerty-nick, nickerty-knock,”’ 
Goes the kitchen clock. 
Winters two have gone, and where is Milly? 
Spring has come again, and where is Billy? 
‘“* Give me credit, 
For I did it; 
Treat me kindly, 
Mind you wind me, 
Mr. Billy, 
Mistress Milly, 
My—oh, oh—my, 
By-by, by-by, 
. @ Nickerty-knock, cradle rock,” 
Goes the kitchen clock. 


— Unidentified. 
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Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 
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CLARK W.. BRYAN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 


CLARK W. BRYAN, 
D. H. SACKETT, 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
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Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


HOLYOKE, MASss. - - - - NEw Ciry. 


Goov HouseEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, 
for a place on the center table, and for binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some | 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be | 
sent post-paid. 

It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
Ten Cents. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


Wuar SoME oF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. 


Housekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where | 
women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 
where “women-folks”’ and “men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously | 
together. Ev: prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
the Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had fe had 
the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
to-day have been one vast “‘ Garden of Eden.” 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 


up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 


mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING | 


family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 


” 


‘“women-folks”’ and ‘‘men-folks’”’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 


ethics of household life. Of these, 


Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
on miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
paper will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 

Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
one of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 

A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 


and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of ‘‘ Tom and Sally: How they Lx ved 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 

Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings of the 


celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their ez¢ree into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 
“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on ‘‘ Company Dinners.” 

Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “‘ Household Decoration.” 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation’and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Fancies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashions.” 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers’ have demon- 
strated hew interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Afiairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 


| write 6f Housekeepers’ Clubs. 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘ Goodale Sisters,” will 


be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 


SOME OF THE ‘f MEN-FOLKs.’ 
Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “* Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘* The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —THE BuILDER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “‘ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 
Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes cn House- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his ‘“* House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “‘ Hints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘“ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” This series i; supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of “The Bread Winners” or ** The Money 
Makers ”’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent ‘place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having: in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 


Weare also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 


nost fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 

The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 


ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


On Goop HOUSEKEEPING AS It APPEARS TO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


Wanted ‘‘at the Office” and ‘tat Home.” 
The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 


I think so well of Goop HousEKEEPING that I should like to have it 
regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 


to my address. 
May it Live Long and Prosper. 
A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions a 
follows :— 


I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
May it live long and prosper as well as the 


nuthor of its being. 
It Must Succeed. 


An old war horse of New England journalism, now running ou 
to grass, comments and prophesies :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 


An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 


about it :— 
I like the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
and I think I can get some subscribers. 


housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 
A Demand for It. 


A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 


and prophetic: 


I am greatly interested in Goop HovusEKEEPING, so far as I have had 


time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 


An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 


The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 

I wish you very great success ina most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 
Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 

A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing 
establishment, tells what the ladies say about it:— 


I am very much pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the ladies | 


who have seen it say itis just what every home which strives to grow 
hetter wants. 
Saying So. 
The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis, 
“says so” :— 
T like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly. 
Still Reading It. 

One of Boston’s best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 

I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Indeed, [ am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 

; It far Exceeds Expectation. 

A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a semple 
copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble 

I am charmed with Goop HousrKEEPING. It far exceeds my expecta- 
tions. 

Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 

A Boston publisher of years and discretion says :— 

£ see that you are always striking cut in new directions and they all 
seem usetul ones.“ Goop ITOUSEKEEPING ”’ appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

**Good Housekeeping”? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goon HOUSEKEEPING :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. Honestly speaking the contents 
of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 

Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 

The hea: of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
thinks we are on the right track :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE, 


If you can keep it up to this 
level it is sure to succeed. 


It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 
table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


I shall take it myself 
Nothing since the demise of | 
Hearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as some- 
thing new. On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods whose 
sole merit is novelty. In bricf I think it is on the right track and that 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 
A Most Acceptable Companion. 

A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING says :— 

Should your Goop HousEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certain- 
. ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 

The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 
The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes :— 
We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodical. 
A Want that Existed. 
t A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experience, 
pretty effectually, says : 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is goed. It fills a want which whether “ long 

felt’ or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 


Congratulation and Commendation. 


The editor of one of the leading papers of Kansas gives us both 
hands and his blessing : 


I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open field. 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain as 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your reward. I 
/ commend you most heartily. 


A Blessing to Woman Generally. 

A Boston good housekeeper rejoices :— 

Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, and 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must be to 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 


Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 
The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised :— 
Goop TlousEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, and 
I am surprised that the field has not been occupied before. 


**Long May it Wave.” 

One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pros- 
perity :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 

It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 

A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, and 
sends cash :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is “a daisy” and we think it will pay to invest 
$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
AWARDS OF $500 


For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘‘ Webster” they 
got ‘the Best,” and said so. In our special field we propose to get the same 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “‘Get the Best” for 
our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, aggre- 
gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 
Fat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 
For a similar Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 


vant?’ In short, “The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought down 
to date. 


$50.00 
For a Paper, without regard to length, on ** Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health. 
fully.’ 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1885. The MSS. for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 


will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers aad the 
awards have been decided upon. 
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8000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


Goop House KEEVING. 


ne- washing, Flies, ** Kitchenly-kind,”” Maid-of-all work, Meats, Soup and 
se Stock pot, Table Manners. 6 
lat 
SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS * ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MorHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M.D ; 
j | 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnTEN?Ts :—Management of the 
FROM A | Wife’s Health, Advice toa Mother on the Management of her Children, 
D Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa 
; HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Ho «wehold Work for 
n- TO Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
5 Disease, ete. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 70 
‘Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
i | *Re 2 yays of using them; ages, Illuminated Pape 
1. HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each aun wage using Gham; gages, Pager 
é : Mag | Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. ’ Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
e, rhe subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six | Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
g \:very full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber | best a Materials 4 tobe weed in Cooking. This book and “Camp me _— 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named | Parioa, 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books | ‘uthts for Camping and tints for Comfort, with Kecipes for cooking 
; ire Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
to be sent by mail, post free. | the 
subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) | : : 8. 
3 FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,’ 
s FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. CoNrEeNtTs:—I. 
I I Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Live 
“ ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare); | 123 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Bodly ; 6. 
= Physiological and Chemival Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8 Vegeta 
pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. ConrENTs: How to Make House- poe Grates 
age bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
rk Easier, The Night Beforehanc, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- Tea. Coffee. Chocolate, Et 
| sunt Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
) Cleanand to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. This book 
Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food | h Miss Parloa’s “C » te 
nd Drink, A Screw Loése, When Company Comes, Making the Best | 
{ Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning | TW 
ind Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. | FOR 0 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
| 2. WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 


Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
aves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
‘ENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 


Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year cither to one ort » sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of * Ice 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. CoNnrentrs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs; Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
». Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits, 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

.uncheon, or Supper Parties. 10. 
° “Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND CooK- 

“TWENTY-SIX Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated | 1nG;’’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
Cloth Binding. Contents :—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get icism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs : 
hem, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Young Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Mother. First Series:—1. Paby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- | Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary | Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series:— | Preserving, Pickles and Ketchup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some | cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
(Juestions of Order, Sundry Occupations ; 4. Other People’s Lirthdays. | for all sorts of Meals. 

IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takes care of his Baby. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE IHlOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNnTrENTs:—Blane Mange, bread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 


. 

“DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 41. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of “* Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘* Woman’s Mission ;” 
3. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change ; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 10. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 

The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 12. 

Word to the ‘ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The “THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
Sewing Circle—how it was started ; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; | stantial Cloth Binding. ConreNnrs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
6. Pebbles or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8 Mrs. McKinstry rises | troduction; followed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
to Explain; 9. ‘Turns ’em Off ;’? 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne | every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- | dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own | preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
s Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc.; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
“THe CorraGe KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, [llumin- 17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. ContTENts :—General Subjects— | Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings, Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- | 10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 20; Drink, 10. 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 13: 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for “BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland ; 450 pages, 
Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- | Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 


Music. 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

*“WomAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—PartT I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embrgideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brusu 
AND PIGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr III., MopeErN Homres— 
Hints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WitTH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 


Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year anda 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Back and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Bread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Biscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Wafiles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 
We will send six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17. 
Twenty copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l’ages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 


To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


From Harper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com- 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
is a notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics and 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good 
taste. 

New York Tribune :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 
the rking of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus :— 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Housk- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear butit was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which made 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Republican :— 

Goop HousrKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising be- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield Uxzon :-— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 

New England Homestead :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent numbers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
their splendid PAPER WoRLD is in the realm of paper. 

Springfield Democrat :-— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Goop 
HOvUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston Herald :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model, of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 

Boston 7ranuscript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il- 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers isa guarantee of its excellence. 
Beston Post :— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe :-— 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Goop 
HOovuSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 

contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Washington Capitol :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of sitccess seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 


sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides, 


thing published by the Goop IfvUSEKEEPING publishers. 
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New York Mail and Express :-— 

Good housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
accustomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 
folk have of the ins and outs of the household. They may mend, how- 
ever, since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 

s appearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * * Success to Goop Housr- 
 FEPING. 

Fairhaven (Vt.) Zhe Era :— 

In issuing Goop HousEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
‘ine that will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 

ome, in the value of its contents. 
Chicago Tribune :— 

Goop HouserKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
“The Home” and all that can make it comfortable, cosy and happy. 


Buffalo Express :— 

The contents of Goop HousEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
‘hat it starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 

Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 
type and press work, while its ‘‘ Bill of Fare’’ signalizes an intention 
) present the best of matter well deserving the dress givenit. * * 
(he field is an ample one, and the reader will find it well covered in the 

excellently arranged magazine. 
New York Christian at Work :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of the 
best special writers on household topics, ably and clearly written and of 
a practical character. Good housekeeping means good and healthful 

iving, and anything which will assist our housekeepers to this end is 
worthy of a liberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
up by hands and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
the success it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
inmates, both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 
it does so with large feet and still larger brains. 

Peoria (Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is so prepossessing in appearance that we feel 
like giving it a cordial recommendation. 
Catskill (N. Y.) Recorder :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
lic favor and if “merit wins” will secure it “‘ by a large majority.” 


Danbury (Ct.) Mews :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
inonthly, printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 
ing, farnishing, provisioning and administering a home. This is the 
most successful venture in behalf of home literature that has come under 
our notice, and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
into every educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
two-thirds of the householders as subscribers. . 


Hartford (Ct.) Courant: 


HouskEKEEPING. 
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| Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING can but have a broad field for it will be wanted 
in every household. The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-paying in- 
vestment. 

| Philadelphia North American :-— 

There is a great field for a periodical of the class of Goop House- 
| KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and witha long 
| list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, care 
| and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, in addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Pudlishers’ Weekly :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 1s gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 

The New York Critic :-— 

Goop HousrKEEPING has made its appearance and fulfills the promise 
of its prospectus. The contributions, whether in poetry or prose, have 
a family bearing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise house- 
keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 


Palmer (Mass.) Journal :— 

Really the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop HlouSEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘‘Good 
housekeeping” is a comprehensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it perfectly. 

New York Mechanical News :— 

We have been convinced by a perusal of the contents of Goon House- 
KEEPING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price 'in every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :— 

If the initial number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is a sample of future 
issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :— 

Goop ILl0USEKEEPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showing of matters and subjects. 


Baltimore Mlaryland Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with GooD HOUSEKEEPING expresses but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 

ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 
| perfect treatment, and it covers it so well that nothing is needed to sup- 
| plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, “‘ good, better, 
| best,’’ and then best the remainder of the time. 
Hampshire County ( Mass.) Journal :-— 

Every husband should subscribe for a copy of Goon HoUSEKEEPING 
for his wife at once. 


We all “ must live’’ and the publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING have Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) News-Press :-— 


undertaken, in a handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
do it. The practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 


In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Good HOUSEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 


large number of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 


tributions and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than asthe 
natural contents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 


all there is in one number. 
Hudson (N. Y.) Register :-— 


Chicago /uter-Ocean :— 

| There seems to have been a neglected corner that Goop HovusEKEFP- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give it a welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 


As its name implies Goop HOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to the | who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
welfare and improvement of home life and in this direction its first num- | them 
ber indicates that it will be a complete success, and should be welcomed | Philadelphia Ledger :-— 


to every home. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our house- | 


hold, who are regarded as excellent judges in such’ matters. 


Orange (Mass.) Journal :— 


There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 


| as Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 


We have the first number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read Philadelphia Presbyterian :— 


“success ’’ on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
very instructive and interesting things besides. It has a wide field before 
it which is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 


duce a bountiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 
North Adams (Mass.) 7rauscript :-— 


Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 


ful publication. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar 


ticles, interesting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 


Goop HouseKEEPING is a really useful good magazine. 
| Chatham (N. Y.) Courier :— 
| Goop HouSEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
| keeper. 
| Chicago Western Rural :— 
We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
| tents of Goop IlousEKEEPING. 


joyment and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop | Chicago Advance-Courier :-— 


and gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and | 


printed with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of it 
model printing house. 


America is pre-eminently the land of good homes which is a good 
reason for believing that such a magazine as Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be well supported. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen ina long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Dazly Journal :— 

The object of GooD HOUSHKEEPING is a good one,-and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Manchester (N. H.) AZirrer and American :-— 

The first number of Goor HousEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Portland 7ranscript :— 
Goop HouseEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 


Kansas City 77mes 


Goop HovusEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to | 


every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon (IIl.) Sux 
The initial number of Goop HouSEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 
Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 
“Goop HousEKEEPING.”’ It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 


Croop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :-— 

A perusal of the handsomety printed pages of the initial number oj 
GooD HovusEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of th« 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 

Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admirable 
and its papers of the best. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to for a 
journal of the kind. 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 


| ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued | 


| Winsted (Ct.) Herald :-— 


its “number one,” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Newburgh (N. ¥.) Dazly Journal :-— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
‘housekeeping ” is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 
Lawrence (Mass.) American :-— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Sunday News :-— 

Goop HouskEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) Village Record :— 

The first number of Goop HTlOUSEKEEPING 1s before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but wouid find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Albany (N. Y.) Suaday Press :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general. 
Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for houseke« pers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 

Wilmington (Del.) Vews :-— 

The matter and manner of Goop HoUSEKEEPING are good and the 
leavening effect at which it aims i1 respect to all points in household 
management, cannot be accounted otherwise than as beneficial and 
desirable. 


Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 
If the number we have of Goop HousEKEEPING is:a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 


St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian -— 

The initial number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, THE 
PAPER WORLD. 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


No more striking evidence of the growth of the business in condensed 
milk can be given than in the statement of the Anglo-Swiss Condensed 


, Milk Company, that ‘‘ The annual production of condensed milk is esti- 


mated at 60,000,000 cans, manufactured by eleven different firms in 
Europe and America, of which the above named company manufacture 
40,000,000; that is to say, the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company 
supply two-thirds of the world’s entire demand, and the other ten firms 
the remaining third.’ This great house has its parent establishment in 
Cham, Switzerland, with branches in England and America, and it is 
claimed that the immense growth is due entirely to the superior and 
uniform purity of their productions, coupled with the low prices at which 
they are sold. 


Democratic Souvenir—‘ Victory and Reform.’’ On _ heavy plate 
paper, 22x28 inches. Universally acknowledged to be the best and 
truest lithographic portraits of President Cleveland and Vice-Pres- 
ident Hendricks (with Jefferson, Jackson, Tilden and McClellan) 
ever published. All postmasters and office-holders in the present 
administration and every good Democrat should embellish their 
offices and their parlors with this appropriate souvenir and standard 
masterpiece of art. Write to the undersigned for sample, mailed to any 
reader of Goop HousEKEEPING for 50 cents in stamps or postal note; 
3 for $1; 7 for $2, safely tubed. No free copies. Confidential terms to 
those who first order and desire to become agents. Rare chance to make 


| money. Address Souvenir Publishing Co., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


EVERY LADY 


Married or single, housekeeping or not, 
should be acquainted with the utility 


JAMES P 


RS of PEARLINE in the LAUNDRY, 
=> and for HOUSE-CLEANING, Dishwash- 
SI ing, Cleaning Jewelry, Silver, Marble, 
GZ Milk Cans, removing Blood-stains, 

Gi Grease spots, etc. It takes the place 


of soap, is entirely harmless, is univer- 
sally approved, and its value is apparent 
on trial. 


THE BEST COMPOUND 
EVER INVENTED 


TO MAKE WASHING EASY 


‘In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, without harm to fabric or hands. 
Sold by all Grocers, but beware of Vile Imitations. 


Manuracturep oncy By JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Goop HouUsEKEEPING. 


h fer to | 


MICS 
ity ity of Stat Stationery for their 


Have you tried “ WuiTiNG’s 


iS Perfeeily 


should in- STANDARD vv riting Paper and She ties of the natural 
Crane’ | drum. Invisii ymfortal position 

ote Papers anc nvel- covers tio id even whispers hear distinet! Se for 

ves to march the odand | Envelopes, made by WHITING with PREF. 

roadwa Ay, New York, Mention this paper 


iable line). These goods 


and Extra Superfine 


Tone, and Beautiful Soft 


Brands, the latter being | ° 
| unsurpassed in Purity, | You will find them the best be quietly made. 


Finish, by even the finest foreign productions. Sold | | for correspondence and all the 


are presented in Superfine PapeR Co., Mass. ? WANT: KADEPS TO WonK FoR Us at 


their « yen be ymes. $7 to $10 per week can 
ito paint! no canvassing. 
For tull partict iars pl ise address ce, CRESCENT 
Art Co., 19 Centra St., Boston iss., Box 5170. 


| by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. ee eee ee 
ESTABLISHED 1822 _uses of polite society. Cream 
HURLBUT PAPER CO’S Azure, rough and smooth 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


finish, all sizes. 


to match. 
HIGHEST AWARD, 
Paris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Th 
rtra Quality of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and Folded Pa _ xs of Highest ft Ing 


Grae 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes | 
| 


‘BY THE POUND 


_tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” HOLD ay | 
i> 


AMERICAN Seat CoM ERIDEN Lo Ni 


All our Writing Papers sold 


Always mention this paper when writing 


From 15 cts. to $1, ioe 
to adi rhi sels. 


The most economical way for con- 
sumers to buy. 


OUR SAMPLE BOOK, 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


rIURLBUT PAPERCO. Showing our complete line in 
| riety of nerican an oreig 
SOUTH LEE, MASS. | Paper sen free any applicant. 
J, } char Ge of ture of the « ight. wveland original. Twelve 
Paper Merchants and Stationers, BRENTANO BROS., 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- | 


Pound Visiting 


342 Washington St., Boston. 3 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
Cards and Wedding Invi- 
tations a specialty. 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. Mention this paper. 


TEACHERS WANTED! cis 


Assistants ; also several for Art, Music, &c. Appli- 
cation-form and information free. Address 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
Beadine, atle Sinexns, dsc. 
No. 430 ‘Main Street, 

Old Stand of Tinkham & Co., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


F. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. 


—THE— 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


——ISSUES—— 

LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
‘or Personal Benefit—aLL containing liberal Mon-forfeiture pro- 


visions. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


Indemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 
jury, with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


Policies not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 
rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 
Paid-Up Cash Capital, - - $600,000 


Total Assets, - - . - $8,055,533.39 
Total Liabilities, - - - _ 5,966, 23.00 


2,088, $10.39 


Surplus to Policy-holders, - ‘ 


Amount paid Life Policy-holders, - - - $3,165,338.38 
“ Accident Policy-Holders, - - $7,741,252.94 
Total Losses Paid, - - $10,906,591.32 


All Claims paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 


‘Springfield Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


AUVUTEIORIZED CAFITAL, 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Allowing interest on deposits subject to check. 


Accepts Trusts Created by Will or Otherwise. 


Solicits accounts of Trustees, Administrators, Executors and 
Guardians, being a legal depository for all Trust Funds. 


Special Safes and Boxes for Rent in Fire and 
Burglar Proof Vaults. 


Special attention and accommodations for ladies. Coupons 
cashed and dividends collected without charge. Incomes collected 
and property managed for ladies and others. 


Fire and Burglar Proof Storage Vaults. 


Gold and silver plate, jewelry, costly wearing apparel and other 
valuable personal property received under seal at owners’ valua- 
tion, and stored for longer or shorter period at moderate charge. 
Wills and insurance policies, deeds, and other valuable papers re- 
ceived for safe keeping. 


BANKING HOURS 9 A, M. TO 3 P. M. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Ce. Building, 4l) Main Street, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


J. G. MACKINTOSH, Pres. 


W. A. LINCOLN, Treas. 
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Goop TFIouUSEKEEPING, 


IF 


You want the cheapest and most nutritious food in existence, 
ask your grocer for the 


A. M. PERFECT CEREALS, 


And take no other. They include thirteen varieties of oats, wheat, corn, and 
barley, and some of the kinds are sure to suit the most fastidious taste. As a 


cure or preventive of Dyspepsia, they have no equal. Cook Books sent free on ap- 
plication to 


JAMES E. WHITAKER & CO., New England Agents. 


174 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


TRUE 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


DECKER 


MATCHLESS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


SENOFOR . |. 
CATALOGUE. | 


FOR STIFFENING 
MOURNING GOODS, 
COLORED PRINTS, AND MUSLINS. 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 
cians as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 


| No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No.2a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode 
ot adjusting the “‘ Flynt Hose Support” each side of | 
the hip, also, the most correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and outside petticoats | 
and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Stenson | 
|and_ Nursing Waist, by mothers. No. 5 
the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 
| 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates | 
| how the warp threads of the fabric cross at right | 
| angles in the back, insuring in every waist THE MOST | 
SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED | 
| (Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading | 
| matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of | 

Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
used, without the least injury to their appearance. 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 
aa. to contain nothing injurious to the 319 Col bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. 


Every genuine packet bears the above registered 
Trade Marks of the name and design of the ‘* Gaunt- 
let,”’ as well as a fac-simile of our written signature. 


Crape, Silk and every kind of dark goods may be | 
given any degree of stiffness, according to the quantity | 


WAREROOM./46ATREMONT S 


LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 


A box containing Samples of all the ehore five articles ta 


Prepaid to your nearest Nailroad Ex (flice (which 
should be named) for Fifty Cents—Money Order, Stamps 


or 
A : YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Burelay 8t., New York 


Combined in -One. 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
af SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. I. 

The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one te. 


J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a room 13 x Nien down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. W. H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 


with frost, though the mercury has been 2s low as 15° below zero. 
Wo. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


EDWIN A. JACKS 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, 


== it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in & 
the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched © 


ON & BRO., 77 Beekman S 


all 


. New York. 


& 
A 
AND 
GAUNTLET BRAND EVERY PIANO 
MOURNING 
| 
gin 


